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Pius XII: ‘The Hour Is Grave’ Ay 


(See ‘Religion’) 
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BUT STILL NOT ENOUGH 


Me NOW 
Dealers have more Parker “51” Pens than they have had in several years. You would do well to 
visit your dealer at once and make your selection. For the demand runs high—and the supply 
is still limited. As you know, Parker “*51”’ Pens cannot be turned out by ordinary, hurry-up 
methods. They require patient, exacting craftsmanship working in thousandths of an inch. For only 
in this way can be achieved the precision and beauty which make Parker “51” the world’s “most 


wanted” writing instrument . . . and the ideal gift for graduation and any important occasion. 
THE PARKER PEN COMPANY, JANESVILLE, WISCONSIN AND TORONTO, CANADA 


Copr. 1946 by The Parker Pen Company 
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gets bouquets tor buying 


t’s nice for the office manager to get 
Pompliments from the boss, but he has 
olive with everyone else in the office too. 

They all give him the “head-nod” on 
he Mimeograph* duplicator. The boss 
ikes its clean, clear copies that anyone 
an read without bifocals. 


The girls like the Mimeograph dupli- 
cator because it doesn’t fight with their 
manicures or smudge their fingers. 

The boys like it because it’s so easy 
to run—so fast. The man who pays the 
bills likes its low-cost copies, and knows 
there is a solid company to back it up— 


SU ctomeoheholstet-inesandel-MessslelsMostcbelsle(oye 


COPYRIGHT, A. 8. DICK COMPANY 


a fine service setup to keep it in top- 
notch shape. 

All in all, the Mimeograph duplicator 
costs the least for the “mostest” for any- 
one with duplicating needs. That’s why 
it’s the Number One duplicating choice 
of business. 


IMEQGRAPH ts the trade-mark of A. B. Bick Company, Chicago, registered in the U.S. Patent Office © A.B. DICK COMPANY, Chicage © The Mimeograph Company, Ltd., Torente 



































Dividend-Paying 
Investment 
for Railroads 


RaiLroaDs ‘have found diesel locomotives 
highly effective as revenue-builders. 


. They attract both passenger traffic and freight business by 
their major contribytions to on-time performance and faster 
schedules. 


Fairbanks-Morse Diesel Locomotives increase railroad in- 
come not only by helping to build revenue but also si reducing 
operating costs. 


Their fuel expense is low because the diesel engines are 
highly efficient. Maintenance and servicing costs are low, too 
—there are from one to three fewer diesels per locomotive, 
because each Fairbanks-Morse Diesel develops 2000 horsepower. 


Fairbanks-Morse @ 


A name worth remémbering 


Diesel Locomotives - Diesel Engines * Generators - Meters > Pumps + Scales 
Magnetes - Stekers - Railread Meter Cars and Stendpipes + Farm Equipment 











NEWSWEEK 


LETTERS 


Little Bill Johnston 
I have just read with a good deal of emo- 








_tion John Lardner’s magnificent article on the 
death of .the great tennis player Little Bill 


Johnston (NEwsweex, May 13). 
My congratulations! 


Wape T. Cuntpress 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


@ . . . How few wrote about him—one of the 
great in-sports. I was fortunate in watching 
Johnston at Forest Hills and having the good 





International 
Little Bill—twice national champion 


luck in playing against him once. Always a 
gentleman, and one of the best and greatest 
players of the game. 

More credit to you for remembering .. 
- WILLIAM cies. 
Calgary, Alta. : 


Maid Service 

Regarding the “reluctant dragoons” men- 
tioned under Services in NEWSWEEK, April 
22: Most of the selectees sent overseas for 
occupation duty may be recent high-school 


. graduates, but upon investigation I think you 


would find a considerable number of pre 
Pearl Harbor fathers in their late 20s have 
also been shipped recently. 

My own husband, who is 28 years old and 
the father of two children, was sent to Ger 
many as- late as Feb. 22, 1946. Can one 
blame these older fathers for being “reluc- 
tant” when one considers that single 
childless men over 26 have been exempt 
from military service for the past nin 
months? 

My brother-in-law, also a young father, 
after being kept in 4-F all through the wa, 
was drafted two weeks after the war's cor 
clusion. However, because of a missing finget, 
he was given virtually no military training 
but immediately put to work making beds it 
officers’ quarters. Since then he has beet 
promoted to general’s orderly—I would cl 

(Continued on Page 4) 
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OWEN HANNAWAY, Providence, R. I., druggist, suggests 
an “acid test’‘ for selecting home and car insurance 


“Not long ago a sneak thief stole some things from 
my car. Immediately I put in a claim with my insur- 
ance company and within the week I received a check. 

“That made me stop and think. Here was an ‘acid 
test’ for any insurance company! Claims like that 
must be quite a nuisance, and could easily be ‘mislaid.’ 
So I figure a company that handles them promptly 
and cheerfully will be more than ready to take care 
of me when real trouble strikes. 

“But that isn’t the only reason why I place all my 
personal insurance with Liberty Mutual and United 
Mutual Fire Insurance Company. They have made 
insurance make sense for me. They have ‘wrapped up’ 
all the protection I need on my home, my household 
goods and my car in a convenient, attractive, easy- 
to-understand package. It brings all my policies to- 
gether in one place... tells me at a glance what 
Protection I’ve got . . . tells me what to do if trouble 
strikes .. . and gives me a sense of security I’ve never 
had before. . 

“You'd think that all this would increase the cost 
of my home and car insurance. Actually it has cost 
me less! Liberty Mutual and United Mutual have kept 


Home of Mr, Owen Hannaway, Providence, R. I. 


“A sneak thief 
made me stop and think” 


losses and expenses down. These economies have made 
possible the dividends I receive at policy renewal timc. 
They’ve never been less than 20%—and they add up 
to a sizable figure.” 

If you are a responsible home and car owner, you 
can qualify. Ask for our new 112-page book, ‘“‘How to 
Protect Your Home and Savings.” It tells—in plain 
layman’s language—how you can make insurance work 
to save you from annoying legal complications and 
crippling financial loss. Write today for your free copy. 






{NSURANCE COMPANY 
<4) HOME OFFICE: BOSTON 


LIBERTY 





: ga: We vert to keep ‘you safe 
































_It’s the perfect arrangement! Within and on three sides of a central 
mechanical core, Borg-Warner has grouped all your equipment for 
kitchen, bath, laundry and heating in the most compact step-and- 
money-saving pattern ever achieved. Fluorescent lighted throughout. 
The streamlined “Ingersoll Utility Unit” requires a space of only 


Work-table into laundry—at the touch 
of a finger! Just lift the porcelain- 
enameled counter top and you have 
two wash trays (or one tray and 
an automatic washer). For a few 
hours each week, this is your 
“Jaundry.” The rest of the time 
it’s general work space. 


jew 


The range leads a double life! The 
gleaming top rolls aside to serve as 
extra work space while the burners 
are in use. Closing the top turns 
off range automatically. The range 
(gas or electric) is positioned to 
give “production line” efficiency 
in the kitchen. 
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914 x 9% feet. Makes‘possible a wide variety of home layouts. It is 
designed to be mass-manufactured by methods similar to those used in 
building automobiles. The floor plan shown here is only one of many 
possibilities. For complete details of main features marked (A), (B), 
(C), (D)—see corresponding diagrams on the page opposite. 











‘Walk-in storage cabinet of steel! It’s 


7 feet high—holds a whole “room- 
ful” of supplies. And over and un- 


der your laundry and kitchen coun-' 


ters—more spacious cabinefs. 
Beautifully designed, with con- 
cealed pulls that spare the finger- 
nails. Insulated for quiet operation. 


Dennison Ave., 
1878. Subecri 


sae 


kling porcelain and chrome. Com- 
bination shower and full-size, re- 
cessed tub. Streamlined lavatory. . 
Indirectly lighted medicine cabr 
net. Plenty of shelf space. 
Special ventilating system keeps 
fresh warm air in circulation. 
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BUILDING OF HOMES! 


KITCHEN... BATH... LAUNDRY . . . HEATING 
now for the first time engineered and 


integrated into a single “package’’. 
IT’S BORG-WARNER’S “INGERSOLL UTILITY UNIT’! 


One of the 12 houses at Kalamazoo, Michigan, designed by leading 
architects to demonstrate the versatility of the’ Ingersoll Utility Unit. 





——< 


A) Welded Channel 
Steel frame ___.. 


Water heater 
Space for 
water softener 


Copper 
water pipes 


Soil stack 
Vent - 








(W LESS THAN 10 MINUTES— 
this factory-assembled mechani- 
col ‘heart’ of the “‘Ingersoll 
Utility Unit" can be unloaded 
end placed in position in the 
house ony time ofter walls ond 
roof are up. Rolls through 
doorways. Weighs about 1180 
pounds. Always accessible. 











Ceiling light 
DO wor” 
grille f 
Recessed 
light panels 
Medicine cabinet 
17 x 13 
Concealed 


fluorescent lights 


Glass utility 
shelves 








NEVER BEFORE A LAUNDRY 
SO CONVENIENT—SO 
WONDERFULLY COMPACT! 


Here is real news for home builders— 
and for all America! The “Ingersoll 
Utility Unit” is a tested way to faster, 
easier construction at lower costs. 
Leading home economists, women’s 
magazine editors, and industrial de- 
signers have cooperated in its develop- 
ment—so, that it will match women’s 
favorite wants. Eight top architects 
have proved it ideal for low and medi- 
um cost houses of every type. 
Imagine it—everything that goes to 


make up‘the smart kitchen, bathroom, ' 


Almost every American benefits every day from the products of BORG-WARNER 


THE BATHROOM 
1S SUPER-MODERN IN 
FIXTURES, LIGHTING, VENTILATION! 





3 Wall cabinets 


Steve and 
@® Ceiling vent ——7 
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=22')," x 30’ x 13°_, 

















1 Cabinet 
36” x 20° x 13° 















































Retrigerator— 
7 cu. ft. 








Double sump sink 
Drawer 

| ——~ Cutting beard 
/—— Cutlery drawer 
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THE KIND OF KITCHEN 
THOUSANDS OF WOMEN 
HAVE TOLD US THEY WANTED? 





laundry and heating plant has here 
been developed into a single, efficient, 
economical “‘package.” 

The equipment includes a big, mod- 


’ ern refrigerator, gas or electric range, 


forced warm air furnace, hot water 
heater . . . together with all the fittings, 
fixtures and controls, plumbing and 
electric lines. , 

The appliances, being an integral 
part of the unit, qualify for financing 


under the regular, easy, long-term 


home mortgage. 


This “Ingersoll Utility Unit” is engi- 
neered and integrated for mass produc- 
tion. It is being made available first, 
with some modifications, to project 
builders of veterans’ homes... in order 
to benefit the greatest number as 
speedily as possible. 

Here again is the “design it better— 
make it better” principle by which 
Borg-Warner has contributed so much 
to the automotive, aviation, marine 
and farm equipment fields. Watch 
Borg-Warner for new ideas. 


ENGINEERING 





Executive Offices, Chicago. These units form Borg-Warner: AUTOMATIC TRANSMISSION ¢ BORG & BECK ¢ BORG- 
WARNER INTERNATIONAL * BORG-WARNER SERVICE PARTS * B-W SUPERCHARGERS, INC. ¢ CALUMET STEEL * DETROIT GEAR ¢ 


DETROIT VAPOR STOVE ° INGERSOLL STEEL ¢ LONG 


MANUFACTURING ¢ LONG MANUFACTURING CO., LTD. * MARBON « MARVEL- 


SCHEBLER CARBURETER * MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT ° MORSE CHAIN ¢ MORSE CHAIN CO., LTD. ¢ NORGE * NORGE-HEAT e 


NORGE MACHINE PRODUCTS * PESCO PRODUCTS * ROCKFORD CLUTCH ¢ SPRING DIVISION « WARNER AUTOMOTIVE PARTS ¢ 


WARNER GEAR ¢ WARNER GEAR CO., LTD. 


PRODUCTION 
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UN- BAKED HAL 


re ng Handsome all day! 
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After a day of golf, tennis, swimming or 
gardening his hair looks a sight. Baked and 
scorched by the sun. Frazzled by the wind. 
Combing it with water simply doesn’t keep 
it in place. Kreml Hair Tonic is famous to 
groom dry, wild “‘sun-baked” hair. soege 
it neatly in place all day. 





WHAT A MISTAKE! 


And what a drip with the ladies. Thinks he’s 
well-groomed with his hair plastered down like 
a dummy’s. How gals laugh at him. If only he 
were up-to-date and would try Kreml. It keeps 
hair looking so handsome yet so MASCULINE— 
never greasy, oily or dirty. 


How trim and attractive his hair always looks 
even on sun-scorched, windy days. Kreml 
makes tangled hair so easy to comb. It grooms 

“‘sun-baked” hair so handsomely — keeps 
» it looking its best at all times. Let Kreml 
help improve the appearance of your hair! 





@ Ask for Kreml Hair Tonic at your barber shop. Buy a bottle at any drug 
counter. Use it daily for a cleaner scalp—for better-groomed hair. 


KREML (ain 


A product of R. B. Semler, Inc. 
Keeps Hair Better-Groomed Without Looking Greasy — 











Relieves Itching of Dry Scalp—Removes Dandruff Flakes 
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° LETTERS 


(Continued from Pa age 2) 

it general’s wife’s orderly, as his work con- 
sists of doing Mme. General’s housework 
(once he even helped her hang curtains! ), 
By what stretch of the imagination can this 
be called preserving the victory which has 
been won by our fighting men? 

Editors of NEwsweEex, I am honestly be- 
wildered. When the Selective Service Act 
was passed, did Congress intend it to be used 
to procure free maid service for high-ranking 
officers’ wives? What difference is there 
between this sort of thing and the Nazi use 
of slave labor? — 


NaME WITHHELD 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Po 





Native Son 


Please give North Carolina credit for Eddy 
Gilmore—not Alabama (NEwsweEEk, April 1), 


WILuiAM F. MENDENHALL 
Greensboro, N. C: 


Eddy Gilmore, the Associated Press corre- 
spondent in Moscow, was born in Selma, Ala, 


To a French Critic 


There have been few letters in this column 
that have so stirred me as M. Broussine’s 
letter in NEwsweex for May 6. Without 
hesitation I apologize to the gentleman from 
Grenoble for some of the faults and iniqui- 
ties that he refers to as being characteristic 
of this United States and its people. 

I want to apologize for our having con- 
taminated the soil of France with the bodies 
and blood of tens of thousands of despicable 
American’ boys; for having had a part in 
forcing the inestimable Nazis out of France, 
leaving France to the mercies of the United 
Nations and her “friends”; for choking the 
French people with useless grain, meat, 
butter, machinery, clothing, transportation 
equipment, and Red Cross relief, simply be- | 
cause we have so great a superfluity of those 
items and materials over here; and lastly, 
for raising the specter of the American dollar 
in the proposed loan of a billion dollars when 
it is plain that the French people are, and 
always will be, self-sufficient without it. 

It is my sincere suggestion that a copy of 
M. Broussine’s most enlightening letter be 
placed on the desk of each Congressman just 
prior to voting on .the loan to the affronted 
Frenchmen. 


R. W. Lowe 
Ottawa, IIl. 


@ I am an American citizen by choice and 
the father of two boys just returned from our 
armed forces, and I take exception to the 
remarks of this Frenchman. I want to call to 
his attention that the hard-fisted American 
businessman was the one who provided the 
men, cash, and implements of war to save 
France and ungrateful Frenchmen like him 
in 1918 from the Germans—for which the 


nant 


GRIZZLY BEAR 
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Coming off the Press! 


New vacation guidebook shows you 


WHAT TO SEE AND DO IN SAN FRANCISCO 
| and the California this city centers 


This new 96-page book, The Chapter in 
Your Life entitled San Francisco, will 
help you plan your own personal vaca- 
tion in this city by the Golden Gate. It 
tells what you can see and do here; lists 


by name good places to dine, dance, ° 


shop; includes facts about San Francis- 
co’s cool, invigorating summer climate. 

This book will help you plan in de- 
tail trips to many famous places close to 
San Francisco: Yosemite National Park; 
the Sierra’s mile-high Lake Tahoe; the 


Redwood Empire; the Big Trees; the 
rugged Shasta-Cascade Wonderland; 
Del Monte, Monterey, Carmel and Santa 
Cruz beside lovely Monterey Bay; the 
old mining towns along the Mother 
Lode; the California Missions... 

Send for your copy of this new book 
today, enclosing 10¢ in coin to cover 
handling costs. Your copy will be on 
its way to you soon. 


Send this coupon today. 





CALIFORNIANS INC., Room 605, 


703 Market Street, San Francisco 3, California. 


Please send me a copy of the new 96-page book The Chapter in 
Your Life entitled eo I enclose 10¢ in coin to cover 


handling costs. T you. 
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LETTERS 


French Government gave us medals, but 
never repaid the cash. We repeated the same 
procedure in 1944 to liberate France and to 
take the German yoke off his neck and ty 
give him the right of expression, which he 
did not enjoy under the Germans. 


Joun C. SMERNis 
Chicago, IIl. 


@ I happen to be one of those “over-be. 
medaled, insolent, uneducated young men” 
who was unfortunate enough to be an infan. 
tryman assigned to the liberation of people 
like M. Broussine and yet lucky enough to 
live through it. Unfortunately, though, the 
majority of my original outfit died and are 
still buried in France from Caumont to Metz, 


Harotp S. Too.e 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


@ On Sept. 2, 1944, one of the over-be 
medaled, insolent, uneducated young men of 
whom M. Broussine writes was killed right 
outside Grenoble. He was my son. I am 
sincerely grateful to hear from one of the 
inhabitants of that town what my son was. 


Mrs. L. STECENS 
Clifton, N. J. 


@... He says, “Europe, thank God, is very 


- different from the U.S. A.” He ought to be 


thankful for the difference or he would still 
be hearing the click of Prussian boots-on the 
streets of his dear Grenoble . . . 


JoserH L. MENZEL, QM 38/c 
‘San Diego, Calif. ° 


@ I am forced to agree with M. Broussine on 
one point. Europe is different from the 
United States. It seems that most of the 
major wars originate there. 


GEoRGE Morton 
Athens, Ga. 


@ It is true that in any such rapidly formed 
army as ours there are bound to be some 
persons of very dubious character. But to 
judge our country as a whole by the char- 
acters of individuals is a classic example of 
stupid, asinine narrowmindedness. 


Prec. Louis SEAMAN 
Greensboro, N. C. 


M. Broussine’s argument: A large part of 
the responsibility for upheaval and distrust 
in the world can be laid on America, which 
has no right to try to run the world for its 
own convenience. It is a nation consisting 
mainly of businessmen and veterans and al- 
most. entirely lacking in ideals. 


aa 


Loan Phobia? 
In your May 18 issue, under “Congress: 


‘The People Say .. .” we have what would 


appear to be a reasonably accurate and rep- 
resentative sampling of the American pub 
lic’s reaction to the proposed loan to Great 
Britain: “Almost 100 per cent against it... 
touch and go . . . overwhelmingly against it 
. » . sentiment is divided,” etc. 

To a citizen of Canada, a nation of les 
than one-twelfth the U.S.A.’s_ cconomic 
wealth, a nation which already has launched 
a British loan for one-third the amount the 
American Congress has. been bickering ove 
for weeks, these sentiments are no less tha 

(Continued on Page 12 
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machine scarfing — burning out blem- 
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AIR REDUCTION IN THE IRON AND STEEL INDUSTRY 





‘One of a Series of Messages Showing How “The Business of Air Reduction is the Business of America” 


Skinning 
steel Billets 


with knives of flame 


‘Before a billet of steel can be rolled 
into sheets, the surface imperfections 
must be removed. This is done by hot 


ishes with the oxyacetylene flame. Both 
gases and equipment for this important 
operation are supplied by Air Reduc- 
tion — again serving industry to give you 
better products. 

Hot machine scarfing is just one of 
ithe many applications of the Airco oxy- 
iacetylene flame which helps the iron and 
jsteel industry speed production and im- 
prove quality. Others include machine 
gas cutting of steel to shape, oxygen tap- 
| ping of blast furnaces and open hearths, 
land the use of inert gases for steel pro- 
duction and treatment. 

In a similar manner, Air Reduction 
serves ALL industry .. . from food proc- 
essing to aircraft manufacture ... from 
carbonation of beverages to railroading. 





aco) AIR REDUCTION 
WSs 60 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


© Operating subsidiaries: AIR REDUCTION SALES COMPANY © MAGNOLIA AIRCO GAS PRODUCTS CO. © NATIONAL CARBIDE CORPORATION © PURE CARBONIC, INCORPORATED 
THE OHIO CHEMICAL & MEG. CO. © WILSON WELDER & METALS CO., INC. © AIRCO EXPORT CORPORATION 









_ Near Crisis at Oxford Paper Company 
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oo makes its own pulp 
of many varieties for the 101 
different kinds of quality paper it 


produces. 


There in a nutshell is one basic 
. reason why such high standards 
of quality can be set and main- 


tained for all Oxford papers. 


Not only do we take extreme care 
in making pulp—not only have 
we huge wood reserves on which 
to draw —we also do everything 
right through to the finishing of 
our papers. Oxford is completely 
integrated. 


There are other good reasons for 





INCREDIBLE! IN MAKING PULP FOR 
OXFORD PAPERS A FEW WOOD FIBRES 
FALL SHORT OF BEING TWICE AS 
UNIFORM AS PEAS INA POD. — 














Oxford quality. As a constant 
guide to our veteran craftsmen’s 
“know-how,” samples from 


. very paper run get numerous 


laboratory tests to make sure that 
quality remains uniformly high. 


In addition, for many years now 





Oxford has been accustomed to 
making over 1,000 miles of quality 
paper a day. Behind this experi- 
ence is never-ending research in 
all kinds of paper problems. So 
when you think of quality print- 
ing papers, think of Oxford first. 


Included in Oxford’s line of quality printing and label 
papers are: ENAMEL-COATED — Polar Superfine, Maineflex, 
Mainefold, White Seal, and Rumford Litho C1S; 
UNCOATED—Engravatone, Carfax, Aquaset Offset, Duplex 
Label and Oxford Super, English Finish and Antique. 


OXFORD PAPER COMPANY 


230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


MILLS at Rumford, Maine and West Carrollion, Ohio 
WESTERN SALES OFFICE: 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago I, TU. 
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DBOOK , Ohio 


Nearly 445 million dollars among 
these sprightly, young Ohio Red- 
book families, when they last 
counted it! 


And because they’ re young they’ re 
spending it./They’re spreading it 
around among the advertisers 
who are hitting them where they 
live—in Redbook. 


Because they’re young, drug and 
cosmetic lines got $8,180,000 of 
their money last year. The food 
bill in Redbook, Ohio was oyer 


$61,000,000 — good healthy 
young appetites. 


And if they can get the new 
houses they want built in 1946, 
they will spend over $10,000,000. 


Is $232 a page or $2784 too 
much to spend to tell your story 
to this $445,000,000 Redbook, 
Ohio market in full pages 12 
times a year? That's all it costs in 
Redbook, Ohio where you cover 
every family in town. 


“nit REDBOO 


Send for the Redbook state-by-state analysis of family buying power. 
Write or phone Redbook, 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, New York 


“= 














1 MONTH TO 
REDBOOK, MICH. 








THE REDBOOK NATIONAL 
SHOW GIVES YOU A 
$6,800,000,000 AUDIENCE 


That's the total income of Red- 
book readers in 48 states. It takes 
577 million dollars worth of cars, 
‘gas and oil to keep ‘em rolling. 
They eat a billion dollars worth 
of food; 143 million dollars goes 
for drugs and cosmetics, and they 
buy 175 million dollars worth of 
building materials. 

Make the Redbook National Show 
your show, drawing these youth- 
ful spenders to your product. Hit 
‘em with a page at every per- 
formance $37,200 does it! 












REDB 
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yray-matter” that solves 
building brain-twisters 


A GRAY-COLORED asbestos-cement sheet material called K&M “Cen- 
tury” APAC is unsnarling many a knotty building problem. APAC 
has so many uses, gets jobs done so fast, that it’s practically a 
structural genius! 


PERFECT FOR WALLS, ceilings, floor underlayment, partitions—APAC’s 
4’ x 8’ sheets go on so easily that the job is done almost before you know 
it. And once it’s on, APAC lasts a lifetime ... needs no protective 
paint, requires practically no maintenance. It thrives on rugged 
weather, grows even tougher with age, and of course is completely fire 
resistant. APAC is available in three thicknesses —3@", 14’’ and 34”. 


IN HOMES, FARMS, INDUSTRY—APAC has as many 
uses as a building has surfaces. Why not check 
further into its amazing possibilities? Just write 
to K&M, whose other asbestos products include: 
“Century” Asbestos Roofing and Siding Shingles, 
Sprayed “Limpet’* Asbestos Insulation and 


acoustical material, “Century” Asbestos Cor- 
rugated Sheathing. 


Nature made Asbestos... 
Keasbey & Mattison has been making it serve mankind 
since 1873 


KEASBEY & MATTISON 


COMPANY - AMBLER - PENNSYLVANIA 
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LETTERS 


(Continued from Page 8) 
appalling. What are the American people 
afraid of? The three and three quarter bil- 





‘lion dollars loaned, not given to Britain, will 


in no way hinder them from being the best- 
fed, the best-dressed, the best-housed people 
on earth. 
HeEnoprick R. SuyDaAM 
Toronto, Ont. 


Pn 


Whatever Became Of .. . 


Our family was very interested in the few 
items you published in your Letters section 
( NEWSWEEK, May 6) concerning the present 
whereabouts of various public figures who 
have dropped out of the news. We've often 
wondered about Coxey of Coxey’s Army 
fame. My husband claims that he must have 
died a long time ago, 
but none of us can 
recall ever reading 
anything about it. 
Mrs. H. C. Jucketr 

Bedford, Mass. 


Coxey, who is now © 
92 years old, lives 
with his wife in Mas- 
sillon, Ohio, the town | 


started his 1894 
march on Washing- 





"Associated Press 
ton at the head of an “General” Coxey... 





‘Culver 
. « «escorted from the Capitol (1894) 


army of a few hundred men to petition the 
government for a program of road building. 
He was a candidate for the Presidency on the 
Farmer-Labor ticket in 1982 and again in 
1936. About two months ago he appeared in 
Washington to ask for the establishment of 
an international currency. 


Southpaw? 

Among the pictures of President Truman 
in NEwsweek of April 15, one shows him 
throwing a ball with his left hand. In the 
next picture he is cutting a cake with his 
right. 
- Does he throw a ball with his left hand or 
is that picture printed backward? 

Himam L, BARKER 

Rochester, N. Y. 


Mr. Truman is ambidextrous. Opening the 
season this year, he started to throw out the 
ball with his right hand but, reminded that 
he had been billed as a southpaw, quickly 
shifted the ball to his left. 
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Oil) OF EVERYTHING YOU WANT 


For more real fun, here’s the car for you 
Wi f, 7 4f —the Mercury Station Wagon. You’ll 
like its country club styling ... and>its 
practicality too! Here is the answer to 
all your motoring needs. More capac- 
ity...seats eight people comfortably! 
More usefulness .. . it even does utility 
hauling! More beauty ... its youthful 
smartness is equally at home in town ¢ 
or country! Just drive it, and see why 


Mercury gives you more of everything! 


MORE ROOM Lookinside! Ample 
room for eight, with space to spare! Those 
comfortable seats are genuine leather, skill- 
fully tailored in a choice of colors: tan, red 
or gray. It’s a big, handsome car, for big 
families with lots of friends! 


MORE STYLE Superb design and 
coachwork give the Mercury StationWagon 
a smart, custom-built look. Maple body 
framing 1s combined with birch or deep- 
toned mahogany panels, for extra rich- 
ness. A standout, wherever it goes! 


MORE CONVENIENCE By far, 
the most useful type of car on the road! 
Center, rear seats are removable to triple 
storage space. Sloping tail gate lowers for 
easy loading and added length. Here’s all 
the room you need, and more! 


TUNE IN... The FORD-—Bob Crosby Show—CBS, Wednesdays, 9:30-10 p.m., E.S.T,..-The FORD Sunday Evening Hour—ABC, Sundays, 8-9 p.m., E.S.T. 


MERCURY—D&VISION OF FORD MOTOR COMPANY 
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) a line FOR TELEVISION 


e full benefits 
are steadily 
approaching. T 
only multiplies long dista 
brings nearer the time when you 
television broadcasts. The normal 
is limited in range but the coaxi 
by Bell Telephone Laboratories, can cat 
impulses over networks covering hundre 
The illustration shows a section of this amazing 
cable being laid between Washington, D.C., and 
Charlotte, N.C. Powerful “Caterpillar” Diesel - 
tors march straight across country, pulling the cable- 
laying machines. A gigantic steel knife cuts a slot deep 
in the earth and feeds the cable downward through a 


CATER 


ace. v.8. oaF- ove. 


the blade. All in the same opeta- 
ed in and tamped, and the pon- 

adily forward. 
In the next few some 10,000 miles of 
coaxial cable for long 
sion will be laid, as 


expansion program. 


nications 


gripping traction 0 


make it possible to complete suc 
fraction of the time that would be re 
efficient tools. 

Here as in a hundred other fields of develop- 
ment, “Caterpillar” Diesel power is helping to 
build the resources of the nation. 


CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO. ° PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


PILLAR DIESEL 


ENGINES ° TRACTORS ° MOTOR GRADERS ° EARTHMOVING EQUIPMENT 


ne and televi-— 
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500,000,000 HUNGRY: Normally, this 
page takes you behind the scenes at 
NewswEEK. But at this time we know of 
no better use for the space than to allot 
it to the Emergency Food Collection for 
a special a; by its chairman, Secre- 


tary of Commerce Henry A. Wallace. 


Ube Slslewe 


“Once aware of the distress of a neigh- 
bor, and provided with a quick, simple, 


-direct means of alleviating that distress, 


the average American opens his heart and . 


his pocketbook. This impulse to mutual 


helpfulness is not new. It has been bound 
up with our entire development. Never 
is it more strikingly manifest than when 
a real emergency arises. 

“Today, there is such an emergency. 
It does not involve the neighbor next 
door or across the tracks. Nor is~ the 
neighbor a single person, or a single fam- 
ily. The neighbors, in this instance, num- 
ber 500,000,000 in all parts of Europe 
and Asia. Until recently, they were not 
identified as neighbors. But distances 
have shrunk tremendously. As distances 
shrunk, our intelligence expanded. We 
now know all the world’s people are our 
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neighbors—that no matter how remote 
they are geographically, their distress af- 
fects us and the rest of the world, di- 
rectly and with sobering promptness. 

“I need speak of 500,000,000 of our 
neighbors only in general terms. The 
shocking facts and figures of their dis- 
tress already have been presented by 
former President Herbert Hoover, lately 
returned from their lands; by Fiorello H. 
La Guardia, Director General of UNRRA; 
by his predecessor, Herbert H. Lehman, 
and by others concerned with our, and 
the world’s future. 

“Those 500,000,000 neighbors are 
hungry. Many of them are dying, slowly, 
painfully, from malnutrition and the dis- 
eases which afflict the famine-ridden. 
That is their plight—now—today. That is 
the neighborhood distress with which we 
have to deal. 

“Generous Americans now are provid- 
ed with the quick, simple, direct, and 
personal means of alleviating this suffer- 
ing. With the cooperation of national 
and community leaders of every race and 
creed and from 
every walk of life, 
local headquarters 
and local receiving 
depots of the Emer- 
gency Food Collec- 
tion have been, or 
are being, set up in 
every city, town, 
and rural area of our 
nation. All Ameri- 
cans, young and 
old, are being asked 
to contribute money to buy food or gilts 
of food canned in tin for prompt ship- 
ment to the starving and distressed. Both 
types of gifts may be given to local com- 
mittees. Contributors may also mail 
checks or money orders direct to national 
headquarters of the Emergency Food 
Collection, 100 Maiden Lane, New York 
City. 

“Cash contributions are preferred so 
that the Emergency Food Collection 
may obtain food in large quantities at 
centrally located sources, but gifts of 
food canned in tin are welcomed, espe- 
cially from homemakers who already 
have such foods on hand. 

“Will NEWsweEEK readers do their con- 
siderable part by recognizing the impor-- 
tance of prompt and generous giving?” 

Henry A. WALLACE 





THE COVER: Signaling an important 
milestone, Pope Pius XII last week made 
clear that the Catholic Church is enter- 
ing a new political phase, the full story 
of which is on page 80. The photo, by 
the Associated Press, was made in the 
private library where Pope Pius types 
much of his own work with moderate 
speed and with such accuracy that he 
rarely uses an eraser. Incidentally, he is 
the first Pontiff to use a typewriter. 





MOE DOMES EL AGT RL OT ORS 


ADS ARE MORE IN 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING! 


Your product, when it is advertised in 
Good Housekeeping, has two reputa- 
tions to recommend it— yours and ours. 


And ours is a valuable plus for yours. 
For the confidence women have in the 
integrity of Good Housekeeping extends 


to the advertisements in it. Thus each 


advertisement has greater conviction 


here than it could have anywhere else. 


And there is no need to tell you that 
the power of conviction is amajor force 
in making sales. 


Women know... 


we give this seal to no one= 
the product that has it, earns 2, 
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Periscope 





What’s Behind Today's 
News and What’s to Be Expected 


in Tomorrow's 





Capital Straws 


Watch for an Administration move for 
a Maritime Commission investigation. 
This was foremost in mind when Presi- 
dent Truman named Raymond S. Me- 
Keough, a former New Deal member of 
Congress, chairman of the commission . . . 
The fact that General MacArthur has 
asked members of his immediate staff to 
stay overseas with him just one more year 
has led many of them to predict that he 
intends to resign as Allied Commander 
in Japan when that year is up . . . Expect 
the early resignation of Stanley Horn- 
beck, U. S. Ambassador to the Nether- 
lands. William Dawson, present Ambas- 
sador to. Uruguay, is being considered 
for the post . . . Prospects for President 
Truman’s trip to the Philippines and Ja- 
pan in July look pretty gloomy. He 
doesn’t think he should stay away from 
the White House that long. However, he 
is likely to spend a week or two in the 
Pacific Northwest on a fishing trip. 


3 Income-Tax Crackdown 


The Treasury’s drive against income- 
tax‘evaders, until now largely centered 
on black-market operators, soon will catch 
up with several well-known persons in 
society and in the movie industry. But 
the names won’t be announced until in- 
dictments are returned. Heading the 
Treasury's expanded drive is Frank J. 
Wilson, Secret Service chief and assistant 
to Elmer L. Irey, coordinator of the 
Treasury’s enforcement units. Incidental- 
ly, when Irey retires later this year, Wil- 
son is slated to take over his job. 


National Notes 


Former Governor Stassen of Minne- 
sota, who is actively building support for 
the 1948 Republican Presidential nomi- 
nation, believes he is doing better than 
most people realize. He estimates pri- 
vately that a fourth to a third of the 
nation’s GOP district organizations are for 
him . . . Some Democtats who would 
have bet their shirts on Sen. David I. 
Walsh to win in the Massachusetts elec- 
tions have changed their minds, They now 


feel that Henry Cabot Lodge has a good ~ 


chance of capturing the seat for the Re- 
publicans . 


strategic bombing survey committee that 
visited Japan will be released shortly. The 


(No part of this or the next page may be reproduced 


. . The report of the U. S. — 


“survey’s work included a check on the 


intelligence reports that guided Army 
bomber pilots. In most cases they proved 
amazingly accurate . . . The Navy plans 
to bring more German scientists to this 
country to work on technical problems. 
Nine are already busy in Washington on 


important problems. 


Cover-Up Votes 


Several Southern senators who voted 
against the British loan would have sup- 
ported it had the Administration needed 
the votes. Their opposition was based on 
a desire to avert future political trouble. 
They felt it was easier to explain a “No” 
vote*than defend an “Aye.” They were 


~ A 


¢ 4 
§ 
Cabinet Changes 
] 


You can expect new faces } 
among Truman’s official family in ¢ 
the next few months. Here’s the 
outlook: 

Navy Secretary Forrestal plans 2 
to resign not later than July 1. He 
has stayed on only to fight the 
Navy’s battle against merger with 
the Army. 

War Secretary Patterson tells 
friends he'll quit soon. He hopes to 
be appointed to the Supreme 
Court, but if not, expects to re- 
sume law practice. Likely succes- 
sor: Assistant Secretary Symington. 

Labor Secretary Schwellenbach 
is another who is eager to get on 2 
the Supreme Court. He is unhappy 
and yearns to be back on the 
bench. 

Commerce ~ Secretary Wallace 
generally is regarded as a fixture in 
the Cabinet, but he is vigorously 
opposed to any form of anti-labor | 
legislation and recently hinted to } 
his staff that he might leave if Tru- 
man lines up with the movement 
to curb labor. 

Agriculture Secretary Anderson } 
is under fire from the Farmers 
Union, New Deal farm organiza- 
tion, which is trying actively to 
line up CIO and other liberal 
groups against him. 

Secretary of State Byrnes and 
Treasury Secretary Vinson both 
have been discussed for Chief Jus- 
2 tice by close White House advis- 
ers. 

Attorney General Clark and In- 
} terior Secretary Krug both please 
their boss. 


PA 
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afraid some future politician might take 
the stump against them to say, for in- 
stance, that the money loaned to Britain 
would have ‘paid off a good part of the 
nation’s farm mortgages or given veterans 
a juicy bonus. 


Trivia 

Washington coal-strike story: After try- 
ing to buy a suit in a suitless clothing 
store, K. C. Adams, pal of John L. Lewis 
and editor of the United Mine Workers 
Journal, asked when the store would have 
some in. “That,” replied the clerk, not . 
recognizing him, “is something you'll 
have to ask John L. Lewis” . . . During 
the busfle at the White House after the 
government took over the railroads, a 
reporter dictating from what he thought 
was a handout copy of the order was 
startled to find that he had the original 
document, complete with Truman’s sig- 
nature . . . When the War Department 
prepares directives to send to theater 
commanders, communications officers are 
instructed to reword and “soften” those 
sent to MacArthur . . . Philippine officials 
expect to issue an invitation to Mrs. 
Eleanor Roosevelt to attend the Inde- 
pendence Day ceremonies July 4. 





Trends Abroad 


"he only Communist paper in Ice- 
land, Thjodviljinn (The Will of the Peo- 
ple), which opposes the granting of Ice- 
land bases to the U. S., is operated with 
a monthly deficit of about $10,000. Ex- 
haustive inquiries have failed to disclose 
how the deficit is covered . . . State De- 
partment officials say that only 23 of the 


. 100 Nazis whom Argentina has been ac- 


cused of harboring have been deported, 
and this includes none of the “Big Ten” 
. . - In settling the controversial ques- 
tion of future French-American film ex- 
changes, French producers are pressing 
for an import quota based on “cultural 
standards. They want to keep the quota 
as low as possible lest U. S. movies 
squelch the struggling French film in- 


dustry. 


. German Apathy 


“Most Germans in the U. S. occupation 
zone of the Reich are still politically 
apathetic. Less than one-third of those 
questioned in recent public-opinion polls 
expressed any interest in politics. “The 
heavy vote in recent elections was in- 
duced more by the desire to do what it 
was thought the occupation forces want- 
ed done than by any grasp of the realities 
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or personalities involved in the political 
scene,” says a confidential government 
report. “The attitude of the people in 
general was to support what they as- 
sumed to be a military-government in- 
terest in holding a ‘popular’ election.” 


Perén’s Assurances 


President-elect Perén has taken great 
pains to assure American and British. dip- 
lomats in Buenos Aires that in the event 
of any future conflict between Russia and 
the Western Powers, Argentina will stand 
firmly with the democracies. The per- 
sistence of Perén’s assurances has made 
the Washington and London governments, 
suspicious that a Soviet-Argentine diplo- 
matic deal has been offered. 


Russian Movies 


Some significant trends in -Kremlin 
thinking are revealed in the government's 
_ approved subjects for Soviet films under 
Stalin’s new five-year plan. No longer 
stressing the favorite wartime theme of 
former Russian military glories that fea- 
tured such subjects as Ivan the Terrible, 
the new films will have the following 
propaganda aims: (1) to arouse enthusi- 
asm for the five-year ~~ itself; (2) to 
stress achievements of past and. present 
Russian scientists; (3) to show the ad- 
vantages of the Soviet over the capitalistic 
system and emphasize the role of the 
Communist party; (4) to point up the 
- unity of the various nationalities in Rus- 
sia; (5) to develop vigilance, stimulate 
eee, and consolidate the feeling of 

uty to the fatherland with stories about 
heroes of the second world war; (6) to 
depict army life for youthful audiences; 
( a) to document the progress of science 
and industry throughout the country. 
Also the Soviet network of movie theaters 
is to be doubled by 1950. 


Russia and Food 


Truman’s direct appeal to Stalin for 
Russian help with famine relief was pre- 
ceded by oblique, unpublicized overtures. 
They involved Russia’s desire for Argen- 
tine vegetable oil. Two Soviet tankers 
had been sent to Buenos Aires to get it 
but were unable to load because ofa 
sales contract awarding the entire output 
to the U. S., as agent for the Combined 
Food Board. Washington told the vexed 
Russians that by joining the board and 
pooling their statistics and surplus food, 
they could fill their oil and fat deficits 
and others besides. Parleys were held but 
in the end Moscow elected to keep its 
statistics secret. The U. S. is now trying 
to tighten the contract, which the Rus- 
sians apparently hope to crack. A third 
a tanker is on the way to Buenos 

ires. 


Foreign Notes 


Prime Minister Attlee’s statement in 
the House of Commons endorsing Secre- 
tary Byrnes’s 25-year German di a- 
ment proposal was made after repeated 


urgings from the British Embassy in 
Washington. Attlee at first suggested that 
it would be sufficient for Herbert Mor- 
rison to make the statement in Washing- 
ton, but the Embassy voted this proposal 
down . . . The Russians are sending a 
medical team to Ethiopia to open a hos- 
pital and clinic in Addis Ababa. . . Dis- 
count recurrent rumors that Chiang Kai- 
shek will retire. They are started mostly 
by his followers to provoke speculation 
on his successor and bring a realization 
that he is irreplaceable. 





Surplus Frauds 


The Justice Department soon will 
bring to trial a score of persons accused 
of bribery and fraud in connection with 
sales of surplus property. The number 
of fraudulent dealings, however, is con- 
sidered surprisingly small in proportion 
to the huge merchandising operations. 


War Assets Shake-Up 


Don’t be surprised if there’s a fiirther 
rejuggling of the government’s surplus 
property disposal setup. Truman would 
like to find a top-notch merchandising 
man to run the War Assets Administra- 
tion and has several names under con- 


sideration. But he anticipates difficulties 


in persuading an outstanding executive 
to undertake the awkward disposal job. 
Lt. Gen. E. B. Gregory, present WAA 


administrator, has indicated he wants to . 


quit soon. 


Business Footnotes 

The FBI has agreed with the OPA to 
take over investigation of black markets 
in meat and lumber. The OPA staff will 
concentrate on the black market in tex- 


tiles . . . In some big cities railroad 
strike pros cts forced the prevailing 
$500 black-market premium on new 


autos to $800 . . . Trade sources say 
that the supply of bread in retail stores 
soon may be only about 40% of normal 
. . . When the machinists’ union organ- 
ized garage mechanics, its: fellow AFL 
unionists, the teamsters, helped. Now 
that the machinists have left the AFL, 
the teamsters are unhappy. Their presi- 
dent, Dan Tobin, has ordered them to 
“get back all those men” . . . Watch for 


_ a hot battle in June between the Reuther 


and left-wing Addes-Thomas factions of 
the United Auto Workers for control of 
the Michigan CIO organization . .. The 
House Republicans’ food committee _ is 
investigating what it believes to be a ma- 
nipulation of Agriculture Department 
statistical records over a long period. 





Movie Lines ‘ 


Ginger Rogers’s new contract with 
Enterprise Productions is one of the most 
profitable in Hollywood history—$175,- 
000, plus 40% of the net per picture... 
The life story of Sime Silverman, founder 
of the show-business weekly Variety, will 


“Talking Through M 
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be filmed under the title “Mr. Broadway.” 
Humphrey Bogart is a likely choice for 
the role . . . David O. Selznick, who has 
a contract with Shirley Temple’s young 
husband, John Agar, may feature them 
together in “What Every Young Bride 
Should Know,” even though Agar has 
never appeared before a camera .. , 
Columbia Pictures plans to film “The 
Wreck of the Hesperus” and “The Rime 
of the Ancient Mariner” ... . Warner 
Brothers has bought the rights to Dorothy 
Baker’s novel, “Young Man With a Horn,” 
based on the career of the jazz trumpeter 
Bix Beiderbecke, 


Pity the Ghost 


Although M-G-M has offered $90,000 
for movie.rights to Lilly Daché’s book 
Hats,” and will 
pay $150,000 if it sells 100,000 copies, 
the deal is balked because the New York 
milliner’s husband, Jean Després, won't 
sign a release. Després, the romantic in- 
terest in the story, fears Hollywood 
wouldn’t preserve his dignity as a Coty 
vice president. Meanwhile Dorothy Roe 
Lewis, AP feature writer who ghosted 


* the book on a 50-50 basis, sees a possible 


$45,000 to $75,000 slipping away. 


Book Notes 


Kermit Roosevelt Jr., who served be- 
fore Pearl Harbor as a civilian with the 
OSS and later as an Army lieutenant as- 
signed to Lend-Lease overseas, has writ- 
ten a novel about a frustrated American 
civil servant in the Middle East . . . John 
Gould, author of “The Farmer Takes a 
Wife” and nephew of R. E. Gould, who 
wrote “Yankee Storekeeper,” is starting a 
story about rebuilding his family’s Maine 
farmhouse which burned several years 
ago . . . Pearl Buck’s new novel, “The 
Pavilion of Women,” is a Literary Guild 
selection for fall... Mary Chase has writ- 
ten a children’s book called “Harvey, the 
Invisible Rabbit,” based on the imaginary 
6-foot hare in her current Broadway hit 
... A honeymoon game book “Games for 
Two,” by ‘Albert H. Morehead and Geof- 
frey Mott-Smith, will appear in the fall. 


Miscellany 

Look for the Parisian singer Charles 
Trenet, who has captivated Broadway 
night clubbers since his arrival, to get a 
radio sponsor as soon as he masters 
enough English . .. AP men are sweat- 
ing out a drastic economy wave as a Ie 

t of a 1945 operating deficit; the Lon- 
don, Paris, and Berlin bureaus are being 
trimmed . . . Justin Miller, president of 
the National Association of Broadcast 
ers, has advised members not to press 
for a legal test of the Lea (anti-Petrillo) 
Act. Many lawyers feel it has little 
chance of standing up in court . . . Ne 
— for the sale of a ge = 

ercury are in progress but its pu 
lisher, Lawrence Spivak, will make 10 
deal unless he retains full control over 
the magazine’s policy. 
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7, Old-fashioned ‘hospitality was more than liveried 
coachmen and bewhiskered doormen . . . it was a 
gracious way of being a host . . . a: manner of living 
that the Statler has kept alive in a hurrying world 
of taxicabs and revolving doors! 























2. And, although you won't find assistant managers 
bowing to you from behind big white beards .. . 
you will find Statler personnel as courteous and help- 
ful as any of the old school. The Statler is-one place 
where you really are a guest these days! 

















3. Time was when this elevated copper tub was 
the last word in bathing comfort. What a contrast 
to your modern Statler bathroom where you steam 
luxuriously in plenty of hot water, and enjoy an 
abundance of snowy white towels in surroundings 
persnikity clean! 























: 4. The upper-berth bed, the corner washstand, and the 


bed warmer were once comforts provided by a 
gracious host. This tradition of providing the finest 
is maintained today in Statler hotels. For instance: 
the extra-special 537-coil spring mattress that as- 
sures you of one of the most restful nights ever! 











5. Gone are the grapevine chandeliers and curlicue 
furniture. But the sumptuous meals remamm . ... with 
the full-bodied flavor of old-fashioned cooking. 
Served, too, with all the graciousness of old. In all 
the good things the Statler is very, very old-fashioned. 
But with all the latest improvements. And we think 
you'll like it that way! 5 




















HOTELS STATLER IN 
BOSTON $3.85 BUFFALO $3.30 CLEVELAND $3.00 
Oerrair $3.00 ST. LOWS $3.00 WASHINGTON $4.50 


STATLER-OPERATED 
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NEW YORK PITTSBURGH 
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Trends 





Truman will accept restrictive labor legislation, if it isn’t too 


severe. But he hasn’t specified where he would draw the line. 


The President still thinks a cooling-off period, plus “fact- 
finding” or voluntary arbitration, is a sound formula and 
would be adequate for most disputes. 


Special curbs on strikes are needed in public utilities and such 
essential industries as coal, the President’s advisers concede. 
They shrink from compulsory arbitration but haven’t thought 
of any alternative as a last resort when every other means 
of averting a strike has failed. 


Plans for seizure of coal mines, in event of resumption of the 
strike, as tentatively drafted early this week called for joint 
administration by Labor Secretary Schwellenbach, Interior Sec- 
retary Krug, and John Steelman, the President’s labor adviser. 


Closer government regulation of the coal industry is in the 
‘cards. The growing view in the Administration is that coal 
mining should be treated permanently as a public utility. 


Byrnes’s prestige is at the highest point since he entered the 
State Department. Washington consensus is. that he did a 
superb job at Paris. Failure of the conference to reach many 
concrete agreements confirms, rather than modifies, this judg- 
ment. Byrnes is being praised for putting principles and long- 
range interests above expediency, holding initiative, out- 
maneuvering the Russians, and restoring America’s world 
leadership. 


Vandenberg and Connally are both satisfied. Vandenberg is 
lauding Byrnes without qualification for the first time. This 
means better relations between Byrnes and the Senate and 
reknitting of the bipartisan front on foreign policy, which was 
unravelling last winter. 


Truman also is pleased with Byrnes’s performance. They were 
in daily touch throughout. Byrnes also helped himself by keep- 
ing the American press well informed on developments. 


U.s. policymakers hope Russia will prove more reasonable, 
as a result of American firmness. But Truman believes it may 
take a long time to convince the Russians that the U.S. won't 
get tired of wrangling and yield ground. 


Truman and Byrnes will keep on trying for accords but not 
at a heavy sacrifice in principle or American interest. They 
think we have the resources to hold our own, or better, in a 
protracted diplomatic struggle with the Kremlin. 


American policy will be independent of Britain’s on many 
questions but will parry Russian efforts to drive a wedge 
between the Western democracies. 


Prospects for House approval of the British loan are definitely 
upgrade. Open endorsement of the loan by Representative 
Crawford of Michigan foreshadows support by some other 
Republicans hitherto uncommitted. 


The draft for 18- and 19-year-olds is by no means dead. 
Chances that the Senate will approve a draft extension bill 
permitting their induction to make up deficits in volunteers 
are at least 50-50. The House probably will yield on this point 


and others in conference. Some members up for reelection 
wanted to go on record against drafting younger men but 
realized the Army must have replacements and hoped the 
Senate would do “the dirty work.” 


Disregard reports that atomic-energy legislation has been 
dropped from the Administration “must” list for this session. 
Barkley will not consent to adjournment before the Senate 
has passed the McMahon bill. As the bill has the unanimous 
backing of the bipartisan Senate Committee on Atomic-Energy, 
the House probably will approve it without much argument. 


The OPA is slipping in the Senate. Indications early this week 
were that the Senate would write an extension bill almost as 
tough as that passed by the House. 


Navy-War Department negotiations on the merger are making 
progress. The plan for a single supreme commander of all 
armed forces has been laid aside—a big concession to the Navy. 


The White House still hopes for agreement on an acceptable 
compromise in time for legislation at this session. 


The Administration will avoid food rationing, if possible. 
Truman’s political advisers are overwhelmingly opposed to 
it, especially during the Congressional campaign. 


There’s some chance of meat rationing next winter and spring, 
however. Higher feed costs are expected to, step up the mar- 
keting of livestock and poultry during the next several months. 
If, as a result, there is a serious shortage next year, rationing 
may be necessary to spread available supplies. 


The use of veterans as “fronts” for others in purchases of 
surplus property has been causing the government concem 
for months. Before openly attacking this growing “black mar- 
ket,” the War Assets Administration obtained the promise of 
cooperation from five national veterans’ organizations. How- 
ever, the prosecutions now being prepared will be aimed 
chiefly at civilians who induce veterans to swear falsely that 
they are buying surplus goods for their own use or business. 


Surplus-property officials are still wrestling with techniques 
of disposing of some 1,000 Army camps and training stations. 
This involves about 6,000,000 acres of real estate. Most of 
it will be sold through the Departments of the Interior and 
Agriculture. 


Between 400 and 500 war plants remain to be sold or leased 


as surplus. About 300 have been disposed of so far. 


Transfer of surplus airports to states and municipalities has 
been slowed up by the requirement that the CAA must inspect 
them before titles are transferred. About 750 airports have 
been declared surplus and about 250 more will be. | 


Housing Expediter Wyatt is increasing pressure on the Civil- 
ian Production Administration to channel more building ma- 
terials into housing. The CPA feels that industrial and com- 
mercial construction is important, too, and should not be 
choked too severely. The disagreement may have to be 
refereed at the White House. 
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Sun-to-sun ... coast-to-coast 


Swirr as the sun counts off the hours on 
a sundial, Northwest Airliners span the 
continent. 


New 4-engine, 4 mile-a-minute sky 
giants will bring New York-Newark less 
than 12 hours away from Seattle-Portland. 


New low fares are now in effect. Make 
reservations early...and go Northwest. 


NORTHWEST 
AIRLINES 
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New accounts receivable pian completely eliminates ledger post- 
ing, intégrates credit and collection control, cuts operating costs. 











ANY accounts receivable 
operation can build 


more profits with 





“Date-stamp” Installment Accounting with Graph-A-Matic collec- 
tion control. Visible “Fact-Power” speeds up reference and posting. 








Safe-Ledger Trays provide convenient fire protection for all types 








pee make profits. But profits 
from sales materialize only when 
the money is collected. 

By adding “Fact-Power” to the 
traditional function of bookkeeping, 
Remington Rand record-control 
equipment and methods re siin- 
pler, more effective and less costly 
means of granting credit and main- 
taining and collecting accounts. 

With these modern systems most 
businesses can save the cost of equip- 
ment and labor involved in duplicated 


Film-a-recording of sales slips and statements results in increased 
collection efficiency, saves valuable filing space for retail stores. 


records and overlapping activities. 
Your economy may even go as far as 
eliminating entirely the labor of “post- 
ing” in the old sense! 

his is a good time to start saving 
money in your accounts receivable 
department. A survey may uncover 
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SYSTEMS DIVISION Remaglon 






of ledger records at the point of use and save valuable vault space. 


large and unsuspected economies. 

alk the matter over with a Systems 
Technician—a man whose experience 
qualifies him to discuss your needs 
and make recommendations that will 
pay you through the years. Call our 
nearest Branch Office—or write to us. 


315 Fourth Avenue 
New York 10, N. Y. 





; filing systems speed reference to the “Fact-Power” in credit 
files, collection correspondence and paid invoices. , 
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STRIKES: Awesome the Specter of Chaos 


For 24 hours last week the nation: 


waited apprehensively while two labor 
leaders made up their minds whether 
they would shut down every one of the 
337 major railroads in the land over 
a difference of 16 cents more pay per 
day. Finally, the two men, A. F. Whit- 
ney, president of the railroad trainmen, 
and Alvanley Johnston, president of the 
locomotive engineers, reached a deci- 
sion. From their headquarters in Cleve- 
land, just 26 minutes before the first 
nationwide strike since 1922 was sched- 
uled to start, they phoned the President 
of the United States that they would 
grant a five-day truce. 

Thus for the second consecutive week, 
America’s strike-crippled economy limped 
on by sufferance of labor leaders. Hav- 
ing already felt the incipient paralysis of 
John L. Lewis’s coal strike, likewise in 
the truce stage, the American people 
needed little imagination to realize a rail 
walkout would have been the last straw. 





The Trains Came 


In the quiet of the White House last 
Saturday afternoon clocks beat out un- 
easy seconds. Behind closed doors in 
the great oval office the man at the desk 
wearily awaited a long-distance call from 
Cleveland. In the thirteen months since 


he took office as President, Harry S. Tru- 
man had never experienced such a week. 
His efforts at a meeting of minds between 
rail operators and unions had been futile; 
only the day before he had been forced 
to take a step unprecedented in the na- 
tion’s peacetime history—government sei- 
zure of the railroads. 

Now he was trying a desperate last- 
minute move to keep 250,000 railroad 
trainmen and engineers from striking de- 
spite the seizure. At 3 p.m. he had 
phoned union headquarters in Cleveland 
to ask a postponement of the walkout 
scheduled for 4 p. m. Time was running 
out. A nation’s entire economic structure 
hung on the reply that was promised 
within a matter of minutes. Shaken as it 
had been since V-J Day by one colossal 
strike after another, the country would 
suffer immeasurably more by paralysis of 
the lifelines of commerce. 

When his office doors opened to news- 
men a scant six minutes before the zero 
hour, Mr. Truman was smiling. “You 
look like you have some g news,” 
a reporter ventured. “We'll see how good 
it is,” the President replied. Quickly he 
relayed the tidings: 


trainmen had agreed to a five-day delay. 

Genesis of a Strike: The strike so 
narrowly averted had been shaping up 
for almost a year. Wage boosts and 


€ engineers and. 
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changes in working rules were the goal 
of all twenty rail unions—fifteen of them 
covering maintenance employes who did 
not actually run the trains, five of them 
“operating” brotherhoods. On July ‘24, 
1945, two from the second group, the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers 
(40,000 members) and the Brotherhood - 
of Railroad Trainmen (210,000 mem- 
bers), officially demanded a $2.50 min- 
imum raise per basic day and 44 other 
proposals on working rules. The carriers 
countered with 29 proposals dealing only 
with working rules. 

The dispute thereupon followed the 
fourfold voluntary pattern provided by 
the Railway Labor Act of 1926. The first 
step, ordinary collective bargaining be- 
tween the two disputants, came in No- 
vember and December of 1945. On Dec. 
18 the carriers invoked the second step— 
the National Mediation Board’s services. 
That failed. So did the third—arbitra- 
tion, which the union refused. On Feb. 1 
the two brotherhoods voted to strike 
March 11. 

On March 8 the.President took ste 
No. 4 by naming a fact-finding board. 
This meant Continuance of the status quo 
until 80 days after the board made its re- 
port. The report was delivered April 18; 
thus the unions could not strike until 
May 18. The board recommended a 
$1.28 a day increase and renegotiation 
of other demands. The carriers accepted; 
the unions did not, counterproposing, in 
a White House conference last week, 
$1.44. It was the carriers’ turn to refuse. 

The deadlock over 16 cents a day 
brought Presidential action Friday « 


N. ¥. Daily News 
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, poe Press 
Rails: Johnston and Whitney 


2:50 p.m. With union leaders on hand, Mr. 

Truman produced a previously prepared 
order, filled in the blank spaces, and 
signed his approval of Federal seizure of 
the railroads. The Office of Defense 
Transportation took over, arranging to 
utilize planes, trucks, and buses to haul 
the nation’s mail and freight. Back to 
their Cleveland offices went A. F. Whit- 
ney, president of the trainmen, and Al- 
vanley Johnston, chief of the engineers. 

The Magic Words: No rescue of a 
Hollywood heroine at the brink of a cliff 
could have matched the drama of the 
nation’s temporary reprieve from rail dis- 
aster. But the effect was far less happy: 
confusion everywhere. Partly it was due 
to widespread doubt that a delay could 
be won—the railroads had banned per- 
ishable freight some hours before the 
strike deadline. Mostly the chaos result- 
ed from the brotherhood’s elaborate ar- 
rangement to notify members in the 
event of a postponement. Some 100,000 
local chairmen had to await the arrival 
of a wire from headquarters containing 
a code word denoting a delay—for the 
engineers, “Johnston,” for the trainmen, 
“convention.” With Cleveland telegraph 
facilities. overloaded, wires failed to 
reach many destinations soon enough; 
without them, trainmen and engineers 
refused to budge. 

For 24 hours an unparalleled traffic 
snarl ensued. Bus stations and airports 
were clogged with extra business. In 
rail terminals throughout the East and 
Midwest perplexed and perspiring pas- 
sengers piled up before closed ticket win- 
dows and train gates to await the round- 
up of workers who had struck as sched- 

ed. Trains pulled out hours behind 
time. Eastbound to Washington for new 





conferences ,rode the brotherhood chiefs 
Whitney and Johnston—on a train run- 
ning by their courtesy only. 


Lion in the Wings: The rail crisis 


temporarily shifted the labor limelight 
from John L. Lewis and his United Mine 
Workers. But the leonine coal boss was 
due to another turn onstage: The two- 
week truce under which his 400,000 
striking soft-coal miners went back to 
work was to end this Saturday. 
Negotiations between the mine op- 
erators and Lewis for a new contract re- 
sumed last week. But on Wednesday, 
checking in at the White House in obedi- 
ence to a Presidential request at the 
start of the truce, neither side could re- 
port apres. Lewis had gone so far as 
to reveal specific details of his major 
demand for a health and welfare fund 
financed by the operators: He wanted a 
7 per cent levy on gross pay rolls, such 
contribution to be exclusively admin- 
istered by the union. Operators turned 
thumbs down. Such a plan, they said, 
envisioned a “new social theory and phi- 
losophy,” which only “public legislative 
bodies” should be required to cope with. 
Both sides rejected a new Presidential 
plea to submit their quarrel to arbitra- 
tion. The prospect of government seizure 


of the mines grew. Unruffled, the mine’ 


chief turned to his next problem: His 
75,000 anthracite miners have filed notice 
of intention to strike May 31. 

Talk in Congress: As the dual rail- 
and-coal troubles hit Congress, the Senate 
churned in the froth of its own words, 
Technically it had before it an unrecog- 
nizable version of the House-passed Case 
bill which the Senate Education and La- 
bor Committee had spent nine weeks wa- 
tering down. It had even a harsher sug- 
gestion from Civilian Production Admini- 
strator John D. Small: to ban all strikes by 
emergency statute for at least six months. 

Actually, the Senate was experiencing 
another filibuster, this one by labor-bloc 
members, many of whom only a few 
weeks ago had been denouncing similar 
tactics against the British loan and a 
permanent FEPC. For two days, Sen. 


‘Claude Pepper of Florida, leader of the 


labor bloc, held the floor, farming out 
time to his colleagues. Sen. Owen Brew- 
ster, Maine Republican, rose to accuse 
Pepper of filibustering. Pepper replied: 
“If the senator from Maine, who with his 
colleagues opposed the British loan and 
who took over a month to debate it, have 
an idea that we are going to lie down 
with less than our maximum efforts in 
defending labor against its crucifiers, the 
senator has no right to draw any such 


inference. I do not favor the filibuster - 


procedure, but I have seen measure after 
measure crucified here because it did not 
have a chance to be considered.” 

At the week end not so much as a vote 
on numerous pending amendments had 
been taken. If the labor senators could 
— = = — —_ i 

epes for king stri bi isl 
tion might yet be realized. * 
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Coal: Lewis, aide, and Tony 


‘Tony Negotiates 


The day was cloudy, with threat of 
rain. There were few sightseers. peering 
through the iron fence into the White 
House grounds. Guide Tony Farrah was 
having no luck in snagging stray tourists 
for his sightseeing bus. 

Suddenly Tony recognized a burly, 
ryecsning J figure crossing Pennsylvania 
Avenue from the White House, with a 
companion. It was John L. Lewis. Tony 
had long looked for such a chance—he 
had a grievance. The little guide fell into 
step. 

“Mr. Lewis, the sightseeing bus passes 
your house in Alexandria and we point it 
out to the tourists. But it looks terrible. 
Why don’t you paint it?” Tony demanded. 

7 it costs money to paint a house, 
lots of money,” the $25,000-a-year labor 


leader temporized. “And I haven't got’ 


any.” Tony, his negotiations having col- 
lapsed, looked nonplussed for a moment, 
then like many another, left Lewis, silent 
but not satisfied. 


ee 


PRESIDENT: Hard Week 


Some of the old Missouri bounce was . 


oe The President’s ruddy cheeks 
ooked gray, his eyes grim. The familiar 
smile flashed less frequently. He. ap- 
peared tired, even worried. Last week, 
the 57th of his Presidency, Harry S. 
Truman was beset by troubles and too 
few pains to hide the fact. The twin 
problems of coal and rails all too plainly 
gnawed at his natural good humor. 

At his Thursday-afternoon press con- 
ference, reporters whispered astonished 


comments on the President’s appearance. _ 
His manner was curt; at one point he 
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seemed annoyed. With the end of the 
conference, his good nature bubbled once 
more. He laughed. 

All told it was a fairly busy week. The 
highlights: ’ 
€ Talks Monday and Friday with Her- 
bert Morrison, British Cabinet member, 
on the world food situation. 
€ A second conference with Herbert 
Hoover on food. 
€ Almost daily sessions with the key 
figures in the rail and coal disputes. 
€ A two-hour conference Saturday with 
Secretary of State Byrnes, newly arrived 
from the inconclusive Paris Conference of 
Foreign Ministers (see page 36). 

Four gifts gave the President a lift: 
a highly polished coffee-colored calabash 
bowl from Hilo, Hawaii; a gavel of 
myrtlewood, symbol of spiritual power, 
and two dozen Oregon mountain trout 
from the Rev. H. P. Sconce, a Baptist 
minister from Roseburg, Ore.; and an au- 
tographed photograph of Emperor Haile 
Selassie, Lion of Judah, presented by the 
new Ethiopian Minister Ras Immiru. 

This week end, his spirits raised by the 
rail-strike truce, the President took off 
from Bolling Field for Missouri in the 
Sacred Cow. “I want to see mama as soon 
as I get there,” he said. At Grandview Air- 
port, 93-year-old Mrs. Truman awaited 
her son. After dinner with her he went to 
the Hotel Muehlebach in Kansas City. He 
arose at 6 a.m. Monday and, accompanied 
by two Secret Seryice men, slipped out 
for a walk alone, unrecognized save by a 
few early workers. A few hours later he 
motored to William Jewell College at 
Liberty, Mo., to receive his eighth hon- 
orary degree. 
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PICKETING: The Smaller Fry 


pres he American community last 
week could claim 100 per cent industrial 
peace. While the strife in motors, steel, 
coal, and rails had held the headlines for 
months, countless smaller unions were 
flexing muscles that had been strength- 
ened by the profitable war years. Last 
week was notable for three events: (1) 
In Hartford, Conn., a machine-tool com- 
pany attempted unsuccessfully to start a 
“back-to-work” movement among its 
— employes; (2) in Detroit, labor 
offered a new technique—picketing of a 
company official's home; (8) also in De- 
troit, pickets challenged the right of a 
man to paint his own property. , 


1—Deeds and Words 

Anonymous phone calls warned direly 
of “trouble.” Leading churchmen cau- 
tioned against “violence and disaster.” 
Local editors printed 211 inches of caustic 
letters within two weeks. Full-page news- 
paper ads (at $313 and $554 page) 
were taken by management and answer 


with quarter-page ads by labor. Clearly . 


the showdown was at hand. 
The battleground was the supermod- 
ernistic factory in suburban West Hart- 








ford, Conn., belonging to the Pratt & 
Whitney Division of the Niles-Bement- 
Pond Co. Not to be confused with the 
once-related Pratt & Whitney aircraft fac- 
tory in East Hartford, the N-B-P plant 
makes precision gauges, lathes, and other 
machine tools. Traditionally it has paid 
the highest wages in the Hartford area. 
But on March 15 its 2,500 production 
workers, organized by the CIO United 
Electrical Workers, struck. Their de- 
mand: an 18%-cent hourly raise. Manage- 
ment’s offer: a 5- to 15-cent sliding scaie. 

The conflict became bitter on April 29. 
N-B-P’s president, Charles W. Deeds, a 
onetime aviation mechanic himself, made 


leafed, star-studded Bushnell Memorial 
Hall, Hartford’s biggest auditorium, seat- 
ing 1,684 in the orchestra alone. The 
meeting was keynoted by Albert Fitz- 
_— former General Electric mechanic 
rom Lynn, Mass., who is UEW presi- 
dent. His vehement words belied his easy- 
going, retiring manner: N-B-P was “play- 
ing its last trump card”; “not even a 
mouse” would pass the picket line; only 
“stool pigeons” were demanding a secret 
ballot. By a voice vote, the- union again 
shouted down Deeds’s terms. 

The showdown arrived last week. On 
ts 13, at 7 a.m., Deeds personally 
pulled the line sounding the whistle and 


opening the factory gates. 











to tears. All day 





International 

About This Big? Little Tommy Self was close 
had looked for his pup. In de- 

spair he tried the Detroit pound. When Edward Flo- 
rip brought the pup from behind his back, despair 
turned to joy, and Tommy's world looked wonderful. 


One production worker ap- 
proached the main gate on 
Oakwood Avenue. A _loud- 
speaker ~~ strike headquar- 
ters across the avenue rasped: 
“Close that line—don’t let him 
through.” Dozens of the sev- 
eral hundred massed pickets 
—— toward the opening. A 
scuffle followed. The worker, 
a policeman, and two strikers 
were roughed up. Two picket 
leaders were arrested for 
breach of the peace. 

The mood was ugly. Time 
and again, the incident was 
repeated. Mass picketing 
threatened to degenerate into 
mob violence. But 50 state 
policemen armed with night | 
sticks arrived to reinforce, the 
40 West Hartford officers. 
They restored free access to 
the factory and limited the 
pickets to fifteen at each gate. 
The scuffles ceased. Though 
22 picket leaders were arrest- 
ed, no one was badly hurt. 

But the back-to-work move- 
ment failed. Only two dozen 
production workers returned 
to work the first day and only 
80-odd the-next few days. As 

' state mediators tried to per- 
suade union and manage- 
ment to resume negotiations, 
the strike turned into a battle 
of loudspeakers. The union 
speaker aired “The Star- 
Spangled Banner,” a speech 





his “final” offer: a 7- to 17-cent raise. The 
union responded by hiring Lithuanian 
Hall for a “mass meeting.” Though the 
hall could seat only 350 of the 2,500 
strikers, those who squeezed in shouted 
down the offer. But such a mass meeting 
suggested the strike might be weakening. 
Mr. Deeds Goes to Town: There- 
upon Deeds began a back-to-work move- 
ment. Claiming to have received “several 
hundred telephone calls and letters from 
employes . . . wanting to know why they 
couldn’t return to work,” he called the 
striking production workers to go back on 
May 138. The terms: his “final” offer. 
This time the union hired the gold- 


a minister, and impas- 
sioned pleas to the pickets. The company 
countered by installing three amplifiers on 
the factory roof which repeatedly blared: 
I’m Chiquita Banana and I’ve come to say 
Bananas have to ripen in a certain way.° 
This Monday the company said 2,000 
strikers were still not back to work. 


2—A Man’s Home 

Discreetly shielded by their white- 
curtained windows, inhabitants of Vir-- 
ginia Park peeked out in the moming of 
May 9 at a sight they had never ex- 


in. C°PYFight 1945 by Maxwell-Wirges Publications, 
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pected to see in Detroit’s residential 
West Side. On the pleasant, elm-lined 
sidewalk in front of the second house 
the corner marched a double line 
of pickets—63 in all. Flaunting an Ameri- 
can flag and placards, they lustily sang 
a p y of an old union tune, “Ailes is 
a horse thief, he shall be removed,” oc- 
casionally varying it with “Ailes takes 
ilk from our babies, he shall be re- 
moved.” 

Inside the picketed home, Mrs. Edgar 
R. Ailes called her husband’s office at 
the Detroit Steel Products Co. Ailes, 
secretary-treasurer of the strikebound 
firm, arrived on the run. So did a special 
25-man police squad armed with riot 
guns. Roguish pickets switched to “The 
police will protect us, we shall not be 
removed.” In no mood for humor, the 
cops hauled all 63 away in patrol wagons 
on charges of disturbing the peace. 

Is His Castle: In Recorder’s Court 
last week disposition of the 68 arrests 
drew a throng highly interested in what 
may become an important test casé. 
Ailes had the moral support of Detroit 
businessmen; the pickets, headed by 
Paul Silver, belligerent president of UAW 
local $51, had the visible support of 
R. J. Thomas, recently demoted from 
president to vite president of the inter- 
national union and himself at that time 
the brunt of a union chant: “Thomas is 
a fathead, he shall be removed.” 

Charging that the pickets had called 
him a Nazi as well as a horse thief, Ailes 
contended that labor’s right to picket did 
not extend to a man’s home. The union 
replied that picketing was a form of free 
’ and, if permissible in some streets, 
as outside a plant, it was permissible in 
all streets. Judge Gerald W. Groat sen- 
tenced Silver to 90 days or $100 fine, 
the others to 30 days or $10 each, and 


snapped: “It was a flagrant violation of 
the privacy of the home and an in- 
dulgence in name calling under the pre- 
text of singing alleged songs composed of 
insulting words and phrases.” 

As city opinion veered to the belief 
that Detroit picketing had become a vic- 
tim of its own inflation, the union filed 
an immediate appeal indicating the case 
might eventually land in the Supreme 
Court. Apparently unconcerned over a 
Detroit Common Council campaign to 
make recurrences illegal, union leaders 
made no move to cancel plans for picket- 
ing the homes of the two other top 
officials of the company. 


8—Brush Off 

The day the court found the Ailes 
picketers of disturbing the peace, 
Detroit labor stepped into still another 
jam on the picketing issue. 

The weather, though cloudy, was 
warm; in the once residential, now part- 
ly commercial neighborhood of Grand 
Boulevard, Alfred J. McEnhill, a 55-year- 


old retired contractor, decided to do a . 


small paint job on his house—a ‘four-unit 
structure known locally as a “terrace.” 
McEnhill, his wife, and four children oc- 
cupied one unit, another family the sec- 
ond, and an insurance office and beauty 
parlor the other two. 

McEnhill was daubing away at the in- 
surance agency’s porch last week when 
an organizer for the Brotherhood of 
Painters, Decorators, and Paperhangers 
of America (AFL) popped up. Did Mc- 
Enhill carry a union card? No. Would 
he join up (initiation fee, $50; monthly 
dues, $2) or turn the work over to a 
union man? No. The organizer left; a 
few minutes later a picket appeared, ec 
ing the sidewalk a sign: “This job is 


e e - 
Still a man’s castle? A Detroit painter pickets a man painting his own home; UAW strikers picket Ailes, the boss 


unfair to organized labor.” 
painted on. 

Next morning two pickets—aged 70 
and 74 respectively—were on hand. So 
were McEnhill and his paint brush. No 
attempt was made to stop him, although 
a cleaner’s deliveryman was asked—in 
vain—not to cross the “picket line.” 

Police took the picketing pair to head- 
quarters and later rele them, but 
scheduled a conference with the painters’ 
union to thresh out the legality of the 
picketing. With Detroit public opinion 
already aroused by the Ailes case, the 
union recognized its delicate position. It 
carefully pointed out that it. was not chal- 
lenging McEnhill’s legal right to paint 
his own property but merely asserting its 
own right to consider him unfair to union 
labor—especially since the building in- 
volved was partly commercial. 

Commenting on this new turn in his 
otherwise unremarkable life, the quiet, 
white-haired householder delivered him- 
self of a classic: “I built this house with 
union labor back in the days when unions 
were all right. Now they’re nuts. I’m 
going to finish painting my house and do 
sriything else I wish even if they put a 
thousand pickets in front. Pretty soon 
the United Mine Workers will be want- 
ing me to have a card to fire the furnace, 
and some garbage haulers’ union will be 
picketing my trash can.” 


eon 


McFnhill 


UNIONS: Murray’s Straddle 


CIO President Philip Murray could no 
longer ignore the increasing indications 
of anti-Communist sentiment among the 
CIO rank and file. As 2,700 delegates of 
his own United Steelworkers gathered 
last week for their convention in Atlantic 
City, they submitted 250 resolutions on 
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the Communist issue alone: 237 for ban- 
ning Reds from union office or member- 
ship, 18 against any, ban. ' 
Last Monday night, May 18, on the 
eve of the convention, Murray held a 
series of private conferences. A strong 
anti-Communist stand -was urged by 


David J. McDonald, the steelworkers’ 


secretary-treasurer; James B. Carey, CIO 
secretary-treasurer; and Van A. Bittner, 
director of the CIO’s organizing drive in 
the Deep South. But Murray rejected 


‘their advice. He told them that an anti- 
Communist ban would create factional. 


trouble within the steelworkers and that 
it would play into the hands of the 
AFL, in its accusations that the CIO is 
Red-dominated. 

In Convention Hall the next day, Mur- 
ray attempted a faint-hearted straddle: 
“This union will not tolerate efforts by 
outsiders . . . whether they be Commu- 
nist, Socialist, or any other group, to -in- 
filtrate, dictate, or meddle in our affairs 
... At the same time . . . we must not 
and do not seek interference with the free 
right of each member to . . . harbor such 
views as he chooses . . . We engage in 
no purges, no witch hunts.” 

Dutifully and without debate, the con- 
vention delegates unanimously adopted 
Murray’s statement as official union poli- 
cy. But if any tipoff was needed as to 
whom had scored a victory—the anti- 
Reds or the Communists—it was pro- 


vided by the open jubilation of two of © 


the CIO’s most publicized left-wingers— 
general counsel Lee Pressman and pub- 
licity director Len De Caux. 
Significance-——— 

The strength of the anti-Communist 
movement in the. CIO has been demon- 
strated in recent months by: (1) Walter 


P. Reuther’s election as president of the . 


United Automobile Workers and his op- 
position to Reds holding union office; (2) 
the United Utility Workers’ ban against 
Reds joining the union at all; (8) the 
anti-Communist campaign waged by the 
Association of Catholic Trade Unionists, 
especially strong in Pittsburgh, Detroit, 
and Chicago, and (4) the. plans of an 
anti-Communist faction to capture the 
CIO’s executive board and to purge the 
left-wing leadership of the United Elec- 
trical Workers, National Maritime Union, 
and Harry Bridges’s Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union. 

Murray was placed on the spot by the 
anti-Communist issue. A New Deal Dem- 
ocrat and a devout Catholic, he has never 
been actively identified with the CIO left 
wing of Communists and fellow travelers. 
He has maintained his leadership. in the 
CIO as the one man who can command 
support from both its wings. Murray 
could not ignore the left-wing’s strength 
in CIO national headquarters and in a 
half dozen international unions. He knew 
a civil war might oust this faction, but 
it might wreck the CIO in the process. 
By t ing his equivocal position, Murray 
prevented any such showdown. He has, 
however, only delayed the inevitable. 








SERVICES: ‘Pork Chops, Sir’ 


At the Nikko railroad station in Japan, 
last week, a First Cavalry Division honor 
guard was lined up at rigid attention as 
General of the Army Eisenhower pre- 
pared to board a train on his inspection 
tour of the Eighth Army. The general 
turned to one of the guard, Cpl. R. L. 








Over the Dam: A 20-foot section of 
a former Army barracks is eased across 
Colorado River atop Boulder Dam on a 
- 108-mile trip downstream to the build- 
ing site of the new Davis Dam. The bar- 
racks will house construction workers. 





Dutton of Griffin, Ga., and asked whether 
he was getting enough to eat. 

“I'm getting enough to eat but it’s a 
bum mess,” Dutton replied promptly. 

“A bum mess, eh?” Ike questioned. 

“Yes, sir,” Dutton said. “The food is 
all right but the cooking is no good.” 

ust then the corporal’s commanding 
officer, a colonel, was introduced to Ei- 
senhower. 

“You are just the man I want to: see,” 
said Ike. The colonel beamed. “There 
is a man over here who says he has a 
bum mess.” The colonel’s smile faded. 

As they walked over to where Dutton 
stood, the colonel explained anxiously 


‘ that the men had eaten steak that night. 


“I had pork chops, sir,” Dutton said. 
The colonel called a lieutenant, the 
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company commander, and asked what 
is men had eaten. 

. “Steak, sir,” said the lieutenant. 

“Pork chops, sir,” persisted Dutton. 

Ike had heard enough: “Well, I'll take 
the corporal’s word for it. He ought to 
know what he had for dinner. Colonel, I 
want you to write me a letter in about a 
week telling me what you think of the 
mess.” Eisenhower also directed the lieu- 
tenant to submit a written report. 

As he boarded the train, Ike, a general 
who knows what a GI is up against, 
gestured toward Dutton: “And I don’t 
want anything to happen to this man.” 


Ceiling 400 


The few people loitering about New 
York’s canyon-like financial district shortly 
after 8 p. m., this Monday night, suddenly 
saw a vivid flash of red flame break 
through the 400-foot ceiling of fog that 
partially obscured the 70-story Bank of 
Manhattan Building. An Army C-.-45 
transport plane, bound from Smyrna, 
Tenn., to Newark, N. J., had crashed into 
the 58th floor of the skyscraper. 

The twin-engined transport knocked a 
14-foot hole in the 927-foot structure and 
scattered debris the length of the city 
block. The five plane occupants were 
killed, among them a Wac, Lt. Mary 
E. Bond from the Office of the Adjutant 
General in Washington. 


PS 


OPA: Checked Out 


In 1942 the Bowery Savings Bank of 
New York, as owner of the Belmont- 
Plaza Hotel, spent more than $200,000 on 
its improvements. The OPA granted a 
temporary 10 per cent increase in rates; 
later the OPA rescinded the increase and 
ordered refunds. The bank then mailed 
approximately $98,000 in checks to 7,492 
guests who had stopped at the hotel. Of 
the checks, $22,000 were returned because 
the former guests could not be located. 

Last February the OPA sued the bank 
for $374,000 damages in behalf of the 
hotel guests nobody could find, claiming 
the unclaimed refunds should go to the 
OPA. Last week the bank and OPA had 
reached an out-of-court agreerhent that 
the price agency should get the $22,000. 


ow 


FOOD: The Tragic Gap 


If Herbert Hoover sounded ounelinty 
hopeful last week, it was only because he 
was less pessimistic than had been pre- 
dicted: He could rejoice that “mass star- 
vation has so far been prevented.” But 
what the “food ambassador” had seen on 
his 35,000-mile globe-circling in ion 
gave him no cause for smug satistaction: 

. “I have seen with my own eyes the 
grimmest specter of famine in all the his- 
tory of the world . . . Hunger a over 
the homes of more than 800,000,000 peo- 
ple . . . Hunger is a silent visitor who 
comes like a shadow. He sits beside every 
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anxious mother three times each day ... He 


carries disorder and the paralysis of gov- 
ernment He is more destructive 
than armies, not only in human life but 
in morals . . . Every gain of civilization 
crumbles . .. We move step by step from 
the stage of hunger to the stage of 
disease and epidemics, to the stage of 
public disorder, to the stage of starva- 
tion of all but the strongest, and finally 
. . . to mass starvation . . . Reconstruc- 
tion and peace in the world would go 
up in the flames of chaos if we fail... 
But we can save these people from the 
worst, if we will.” 

What had Hoover done about it? 
Through his worldwide conferences, the 
ex-President reported, the predicted 
shortage of breadstuffs this summer had 
been reduced from 11,000,000 tons to 
3,600,000 by cutting rations, finding new 
sources, substituting other cereals for 
wheat, and sharing surpluses. But the 
remaining shortage was a “tragic gap”— 
equal to the food needed to save 40,- 
000,000 people. 

What more could America do to close 
this gap? Hoover suggested that: (1) 
breadstuffs and fats be saved more in- 
tensively—“Too many [people] have not 
cooperated with some hungry human be- 
ing;” and (2) “every farmer bring every 
grain of cereal to market.” To the sug- 
gestion of E:conomic Stabilizer Chester 
Bowles that rationing again be imposed 
on meat and dairy products and possibly 
on bread, Hoover was unsympathetic. 
He asserted voluntary methods would 
produce results. 


Slaughtered Hopes 


The statements from official Washing- 
ton were optimistic. The black market in 
meat (Newsweek, April 1) would be 

uickly licked by reinstating Federal 
slaughtering controls which ‘had been 
abandoned after V-J Day. President Tru- 
man issued a statement: “There is every 
reason to believe that the slaughter con- 


Acme & International 


The Chicago gamblers gambol: Policy slips and Edward P., who won't talk; Greasy Thumb and Loud Mouth balk 


trol plan will work effectively again. But 
if it. . . does not . . . other additional 
measures will be used.” 


After two weeks of slaughter control . 


imposed on top of price control, it was 
evident last week that the black market 
was getting worse, not better. For the 
week ended May 11, ten major packers, 
according to the American Meat Institute, 
dressed only 57,600 head of cattle com- 
pared with 58,169 thé. week before and 
111,599 a year ago. The institute com- 
mented: “The black market is wilder 
than evey and no relief is in sight.” 


Sa 


CRIME: Chicago Cycle 


When the boys begin hoisting a few in 
Chicago, the talk sooner ae gets 
around to Al Capone and his pre-Alcatraz 
income of $25,000,000 a’ year from the 
town’s bettors, and how he: once tossed 
$250,000 into a campaign fund to help 
elect a mayor. The take today from racing 
handbooks, poker, dice, slot machines, 
and the policy game is vastly bigger, but 
the split is multiple and the competition 
so keen that a dozen deaths have been 
chalked up in the last two years. 

Even so, Chicagoans generally have 
had the feeling the gamblers prefer gen- 
tler means to settle their own internal 
strife. And there has been sound reason 
for the belief: Since February the trial of 
a civil action involving racing information 
has been delayed while lawyers squab- 
bled over (1) the legality of subpoena 
service on Jack (Greasy Thumb) Guzik, 
business manager of the old Capone mob, 
and (2) the impossibility of serving 
Hymie (Loud Mouth) Levin, the mob’s 
collector. | 

While process servers kept watch day 
and night outside Loud Mouth’s home, 
Loud Mouth sat quietly within. Chicago 
grinned and laid bets on the day when 
Hymie or the process servers would final- 
ly weaken. But elsewhere in Chicago last 
week gambling circles were shaken by an 


Chicago Daily News Photos 


event that was no laughin 
kidnaping. This story start 
in Mississippi.. — 

The Golden Joneses: Pappy Jones 
was a Mississippi preacher. He cried 
aloud of man’s wicked ways, and in pri-' 
vate gave humble thanks for his daily 
bread and his three café au lait sons. The 
boys were cast along less rigid lines. They 


matter—a 
years ago 


‘took heaven and hell in their stride, and- 


cut loose from Mississippi by becoming 
Pullman porters. 4 

In the 1920s they settled in Chicago 
and attached themselves to one of the 
policy banks as runners, taking the nickel, 
dime, quarter, and half-dollar bets among 
the South Side’s 275,000 Negroes, Then 
they opened their own bank, or wheel, 
on a shoestring—$1,500. 

Many another policy banker had start- 
ed on a shoestring only to run it into a 
knot. The three brothers—Edward P., 
George, and McKissack—were too cagey 
for that. Before them was the lesson of 
Policy Sam Young, who had introduced 
the game in 1885 and come to a penniless 
end in a squalid flat on the South Side. 
Likable, good-looking, and generous, the 
Joneses prospered. Players began speak- 
ing of Edward P. as the Boss of Bronze 


ville, the Kingpin of Policy, or the Dusky — 


Robin Hood. He and his brothers bought - 


three hotels, several apartment hotels, and 
a 5- and 10-cent store, a villa in Mexico | 


City where George and their mother, Mrs. — 


Harriet Jones, live, and an estate in South — 


ern France. Strikes, depressions, war, of 

weather—nothing slowed the steady rush 

of dollars into the Jones coffers. 
Everything was not velvet, however: 

@ McKissack was kidnapped in 1942, 

presumably paid a big ransom, and was 

released. Shortly afterward he died in 8 


-traffic accident. 


@ Edward P. was snatched at least once 
before, and a few years ago went to Fed- 


eral prison for 22 months for income-tat | 


violation. He settled another government 
claim for $481,710. 


@-:This year three or four bombings of 
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Jones properties where wheels were op- 
erated lent authenticity to the stories that 
the gangs were trying to muscle in. 

Ask Me No Questions: Last week 
Edward P. was snatched again. In full 
view of his wife and a hired hand. called 
Brack Jones, he was shoved into a car by 
four white men on the night of May 11. 
A police prowl car took up the chase but 
lost the kidnappers’ car. 

For five days Chicago waited. George 
Jones and his mother flew north from 
Mexico City. Edward P.’s wife had noth- 
ing to say. As the hours passed, matters 
looked gloomier than ever for Edward P. 

But last Thursday night, May 16, he 


came home. The police asked him 44 - 


questions. All the replies except four 
were negative or evasive. The four he 
answered helped but little: He had 
been blindfolded all the time; he didn’t 
know who his abductors were; he was 
out of the policy racket; he had been 
treated with kindness. 

Nor did he know whether ransom had 
been paid. The police and newspapers 
thought otherwise. Their best guess: 
$100,000 had been the price. Their worst 
fear: that another pores era of gang- 
sterism was at hand. 


On the High Seas 

Pilfering of ships’ cargoes plagued the 
Army and Navy ughout the war. Iso- 
lated troops on Pacific islands would wait 


months for much-needed wecplics only to 
find that they had vanished when ships 


finally arrived. With V-J Day and re- 
laxation of wartime controls, pilfering 
became easier. Consumer goods short- 
ages, rising prices, and black markets 
made it more profitable. 

To put an end to what had become a 
national disgrace, the FBI and the War 


Shamefaced Kellogg crewmen in court 





Shipping Administration cracked down 
last week. Their plan: to make an ex- 
ample of the crew of one ship. 

As soon as the Liberty Ship Frank B. 
Kellogg docked in Seattle from the Far 
East, the FBI swooped down. For two 
days, agents barked embarrassing ques- 
tions: How had 300 cases of cigarettes in 
the ship’s cargo, consigned to the Nether- 
lands Indies government, turned up on 
the Batavia black market, selling for $400 
per 60-carton case? Then the FBI ar- 
rested 34 of the 40 crew members, in- 
cluding the captain and first, second, and 
third mates. The charge: conspiracy to 
commit a crime on the high seas. 

The ship’s captain, Louis Guillemette, 

scoffed at the charges. A short, swarthy 
ex-boxer, at sea for 12 of his 27 years, 
Guillemette indignantly denied that any 
pilfering had taken place aboard his 
ship. But he added: : 
_ “It’s silly to argue about it. The British 
were pilfering; the Dutch were pilfering; 
everyone from colonel on down the line 
was hustling something or other on the 
black market. The cargoes were being 
discharged into open fields and left with- 
out guard, It was tempting to everyone to 
go there and steal something and take it 
into town and peddle it. It was difficult to 
stop the men from doing it when the 
Dutch authorities themselves were doing 
nothing to stop it.” 

The captain puffed on a cigarette, 
which, he noted, was “purchased out of 
ship’s stores.” 


, aa 


PEOPLE: Or for Worse 


The drowsy, steaming quiet of the 
Agaiia agricultural station on Guam was 
scarcely ruffled one day in 1914 when a 
slim, blue-eyed girl, eluding the watch- 
ful eye of her dictatorial father, a former 


’ Prussian Army officer, slipped into the 


river and began to swim. Half a mile 
downstream a young American Marine 
sergeant waited for her. He hustled her 
off to a Navy chaplain, and there, under 
palm trees, Hans George Hornbostel 
married his Gertrude. 

Gertrude’s swim was only the first of 
many wanderings she was to make to be 
with her husband. “Mookie,” as he af- 
fectionately called her, followed faith- 
fully when Hornbostel’s work as pub- 
licist, archeologist, advertising man, and 
mining engineer led him from San Fran- 
cisce to Guam to Saipan to Tinian to 
Rota and finally to the Philippines. In 
defiance of the hazards of native canoes, 
snakes, and jungle conditions, she ac- 
companied her husband on field trips in 
his studies of the Chamorro tribes, elp- 
ing out as translator and draftsman. She 


bore him three children. 
‘I, Hans .. .’ The outbreak of the 


~ second world war caught the Hornbostels 


in Manila. “Horny” promptly joined the 


‘Army engineers and fought under Mac- 


Arthur on Bataan. He survived the Ba- 
taan Death March to be imprisoned in 
Bilibid prison. Mrs. Hornbostel and her 


-well again.” 
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The Hornbostels: Till death us do part 


son Earl, a radio technician, were in- 
ternéd at Santo Témas, only a few blocks 
away. Crowded into a dingy room “that 
was really a cell” with twenty others, 
sleeping on a cot next to a Shanghai pros- 
titute, Mrs. Hornbostel suffered through 
the long years of war. She turned down 
an offer of freedom under the sponsor- | 
ship of her German brother, Herman 
Costenoble. (“I couldn’t go free while 
Hans was in prison.” ) Her weight ee 
to 105 pounds. Six or eight months after 
her internment, she noticed “something 
strange” happening to her skin. 

Last year the Hornbostels, released by 
victorious American troops, returned to 
this country. Last month, a skin test, tak- 
en at her own insistence, showed that 
Mrs. Hornbostel had contracted leprosy. 
Her fingertips had become numb and 
her arms and legs somewhat gnarled and 
thickened. She was in some pain. But, she 
said bravely, “It is hard to believe that 
I’m ill, and I’m so certain that I'll be 

Physicians could not agree. In its early 
stages, leprosy can be checked but not 
cured. Over a ten-year period, 169 out 
of 769 patients at the national lepro- 
sarium at Carville, La., were returned to 
normal life as “arrested” cases no longer 
a menace to public health. Dr. Harvey 
Hendrickson, who is attending Mrs. Horn- 
bostel at the San Francisco General Hos- 
pital, said she may respond to the arrest- 
ing treatment. But he added that “there 
is no recovery—only relief.” 

‘,. . Take Thee, Gertrude’: Last 
week Mrs. Hornbostel faced her fate cour- 
ageously. The law decreed that she must 


-enter the Carville leprosarium. It decr 


that she go alone. 
But no decree was going to separate 
the Hornbostels so easily. Hornbostel, 
now a major seeking discharge, made an 
appeal to Surgeon General Thomas Par- 
ran that touched the heart of the nation. 
He asked to be allowed to enter the 
leprosarium with his wife. He asked 
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The Roxas Lesson 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


The visit to Washington last week 
of President-elect Manuel A. Roxas 
of the Philippines had several pur- 
poses, all of which were furthered. It 
also had on many who heard or talked 
with him an unexpected effect. 

One purpose was to “sell” Roxas to 
officiakdom, Congress, and the press. 
In the Philippine Presiden- 
tial campaign he had been 
accused of collaboration with 
the Japanese. Early in the 
campaign High Commis- 
sioner Paul McNutt, who 
knew Roxas and the facts 
about his war record, had re- 
turned to Washington and 
advised everyone to ignore 
the collaborationist charges. 
This was a subject on which 
informed American officials 
could not say much publicly at the 
time without running the risk of be- 
ing accused of trying to influence the 
election, one way or the other. But 
McNutt said not to worry if Roxas 
defeated Osmeiia, who was well and 
favorably known in the United States 
and had succeeded to the Presidency 
of the Commonwealth on the death 
of Quezén. As General of the Army 
MacArthur has now publicly revealed, 
he was in touch with Roxas through- 
out the war and Roxas was a key 
man in the Filipino-American under- 

und, 

A related purpose of Roxas’s visit 
was to pave the way for a loan to 
finance the Philippine Government 
and restore the Philippine economy. 
Roxas wants $400,000,000 and he 
probably will get most of it. 

A third purpose was to reassure 
Roxas that he will take office on July 
4 as the first President of the Philip- 
pine Republic with the best wishes of 


the American officials, The switch. 


from a commonwealth status to inde- 
pendence will leave many difficult 

roblems to be worked out. They can 
S worked out more easily if the per- 
sonal relationships, all around, are cor- 
dial. As to whether this purpose was 
furthered by Roxas’s trip, you will 
have to ask him. But no official visitor 
to Washington in recent times has 
been more cordially plied with cour- 
tesies and hospitality. 


The unplanned effect of Roxas’s 
visit was that of a tonic. He arrived: in 
an hour of confusion, frustration, and 
gloom. From strikes to peacemaking, 
everything was going badly. The coun- 
try seemed to have lost its sense of 





direction and perhaps the will to shape 
its destiny. 

Onto this scene stepped Roxas, cele- 
brating the virtues of Western democ- 
racy and avowing his faith in the high 
purposes and capacities of the United 
States. In substance, he said: We be- 
lieve in the ideas and institutions of 
democracy and liberty which 
we have learned from you. 


all challenges. You are being 
accused of sinister purposes, 
including imperialist ambi- 
tions. We are the proof that 
these accusations are false. 
You are setting an example 
of which you have a right to 
be proud. 

Roxas is a forceful and 
eloquent speaker, of the 
same class as Brig. Gen. Carlos Romu- 
lo, now the Resident Commissioner of 
the Philippines, who became well 
known to American audiences during 
the war. Roxas wants financial help, 
which the Philippines need desperate- 
ly. Like other smart Filipinos, he 
knows that Americans respond to 
praise. He was advised by McNutt, 
whose skill and vision have been dem- 


onstrated better by his missions to the . 


Philippines than in the sundry tasks 
assigned to him in Washington. 

Take a liberal discount for all of 
that. Nevertheless, here was a man of 
different race from 8,000 miles away, 
educated in American schools in his 
native land, and with a daughter at 
Vassar. He speaks the authentic lan- 
guage of democracy, and has been 
practicing politics, American-style, for 


_more than twenty years. He would feel 


at home in the United States Senate or 
in the Speaker’s chair of the House of 
Representatives, and members of Con- 
gress would feel at home with him. 


You have left also the fact that 
the voluntary grant of independence 
to a colonial people of different race 
and posse: of rich natural re- 
sources is an act without precedent in 
modern times. It is an act which, when 
it is formally consummated on July 4, 
will have profound repercussions on 
colonial a captive peoples through- 
out the world. It is the American an- 
swer to the old imperialism of Western 
Europe and to the new and active im- 
perialism of Communist Russia. Roxas 
reminded those who saw and heard 
him of this in a way which gave them 
renewed confidence and pride in the 
United States. 


We will defend them against © 








¢ 
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_ knowing that in the opinion of physicians, 


he would have a “100 per cent chance of 


. infection.” The major said simply: “I’m 


65. I’ve had my fling. I just want one 
thing in life—to spend the rest of it with 
my wife.” 


Hope in Ashes 


Every jounce and rattle of the train 
made Marion C. Bailey, a jobless machin- 
ist, wince and clutch his little bundle 
more tightly. Inside, packed in cotton 
wool, was a blackened tobacco tin. The 
tin held the brittle ashes of $1,900 in 
crisp green bills, his life savings. 

When he rescued the blackened box 
from the still smoking embers of his 
burned-up home outside Atlanta, Ga., 
and found the precious contents all 
charred, Bailey was close to despair. But 
last week neighbors suggested he try to 
get a refund. They collected a purse and 
put him on the train for Washington. 

At the Treasury Bailey gingerly opened 


. his box. Some bills were badly damaged, 


others only charred at the corners. After 
separating and mounting them, the Treas- 
ury pronounced them in satisfactory con- 
dition for redemption.* In fact, Currency 
Redemption Chief B. C. Gardner found 
Bailey’s case not so bad. “Some people,” 
said Gardner, “send us whole boxes of 
furnace or stove ashes and expect us to 
sift out the ashes of money. Ashes are 
worthless in any language.” 

Last Thursday Bailey started back to 
Atlanta, cheered by the assurance that 
his near-ashes would be redeemed within 
a week. But F. M. Saine, another Atlan- 
tan, was beyond cheering. A few days 
before the fire, Saine had bought- the 
Bailey house. Saine looked at his pile of 
ashes, and cried. 





®The law allows face-value redemption of bills 
more than three-fifths intact; half face value of those 


: less than three-fifths but more than two-fifths. 











NE glance at the reflection 

will tell you that the whis- 
key in the drink is Four Roses— 
the whiskey that makes a match- 
less highball. 

For Four Roses has a superb 
and distinctive flavor, born of an 
exclusive combination of specially 
distilled straight whiskies. 


Four Roses is all straight whis- 
key, every drop—with a mellow 
smoothness and-fine bouquet that 
we honestly believe cannot be 
equaled by any other whiskey. 

Won’t you try Four Roses in 
your next whiskey-and-seda? 


Four Roses is a blend of straight whiskies. 90 
proof. Frankfort Distillers Corp., New York. 


Perfect Reflection 


FOUR 
ROSES 


Still the same great whiskey 
as before the war 











"TELevIston: it is not film alone, 

but it has the pace and excitement of 
film. It is mot theater alone, but it 

ean be brittle, gay, suspenseful 

as theater. It is not radio alone, but in 


intimacy and variety it complements 


FARNSWORTH TELEVISION 





Today there are portable Farnsworth radios, for indoor party or outdoor picnic, 
there are distinctive table models, and magnificent phonograph-radios. But all, a 
whatever the low price, are built to Farnsworth standards. Farnsworth television, 
as soon as available, will offer the same combination of quality and economy, 
Terms. Prices of Farnsworth radios and phonograph-radios, $25 to $359 


A color photograph of Alicia Markova in the Ballet Theater production of Stravinsky’s glittering “Firebird,” based on a Russian fairy tale. Décor by Marc Chagall 


Capehart and Farnsworth television will bring ballet, theater, opera, news and sports events to your home—in sparkling, detailed black-and-white action pictures . 


-CAPEHART TELEVISION 


radio. It is a new dimension, a new 
flight of mind toward mind, an art that 
takes in many arts. How soon will 
television arrive? It is here now, in 
many cities. It will be here, in greater 
brilliance, through new Capehart 


and Farnsworth television receivers. 


To the discriminating music lover, no name stands so high in the field of musi- 
cal reproduction as the Capehart. Soon Capehart will bring that same tradition 
of excellence to television—and present the finest achievement of electronic 
engineers, the new Capehart television receiver. Phonograph-radio prices: The 


Panamuse by Capehart, $300 te $675. The Capehart, $8895 to $1500 


FARNSWORTH TELEVISION & RADIO CORPORATION, FORT WAYNE 1, INDIANA 


N.W. AYER & SOW 
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Science for All 
Speakers at the Congressional Club, an 


>icnic; MM organization of legislators’ wives, never 
all, at fl know what to expect at question time. At 
vision, the conclusion of a talk on nuclear fission, 


Dr. Karl Herzfeld, noted physicist, was 
asked by a senator’s wife: “Can you tell 
me why a locked clothes closet where I 
stored six suits and a gallon of alcohol 
caught fire?” After an embarrassing pause, 
the scientist replied: “I’m a physicist, 
madam. I suggest you consult a chemist.” 


Po 


momy, 


350 


Chaat 


Price of Admission ; 

At the swank reception for Philippine 
President-elect Roxas last week, a society 
reporter asked a bejeweled dowager what 
position her husband held in the govern- 


diplomats, Cabinet officers, and _politi- 
cians in the Mayflower Hotel lounge, she 
replied: “He doesn’t hold any, but he’s 
got lots of money.” 


‘ Bao 
Fait Accompli 

_ Faced with an impossible enforcement 
task when clothing manufacturers turned 
out thousands of “illegal” short coats for 
women this spring, the Civilian Produc- 
tion Administration legalized the “short- 
_ies.”. Around CPA now this is known as 
“amendment by violation.” 


The Lionhearted Rabbit 


Rep. Roger C. Slaughter of Missouri, 
#8 used to be a newspaperman, believes 
most of what he reads in the papers. 
» Sorting over a batch of clippings of col- 
umns and political comment, he con- 
eluded last week that he was the Presi- 
' dent’s favorite candidate for oblivion. 
' He was pretty certain the President 
| himself would not deny it. In a way, it 
» was a kind of left-handed flattery. A 
_ junior member of Congress with less than 
years’ seniority, he had in a few 
months become a political somebody. His 
performance on Capitol Hill had violated 
Mr. Truman’s political credo of regular- 
ity and loyalty, thus bringing down on 
Slaughter Presidential ire usually reserved 
for more venerable opponents. 

Mr. Truman feels that he should have 
loyal support from a congressman who: 
(1) grew up in his own home town, (2) 
comes from his own county, and (3) be- 
longs to his own party. But Slaughter, in 
virtually unbroken order, has opposed the 
President’s domestic proposals. 

Mr. Truman faces a dilemma perhaps 
as tough as Franklin D. Roosevelt ever 
did in his long fight to rid his Dutchess 
County of a Republican congressman, 


, be Ham Fish. In Slaughter’s district, within 
Kansas City, the conservative business 
vote is almost as big as the wage-earning 
bloc that possibly will vote against him. 

VA Further, he is backed by The Kansas 


ment. Eyeing the glittering assemblage of - 


City Star. Like Mr. Truman, he is a mem- 
ber of the Pendergast-Shannon Demo- 
cratic organization. However, he is a 
Shannon “rabbit,” while the President is 
a Pendergast “goat.” 

Getting ‘the Goats: Though no be- 
liever in Presidential purges, Mr. Truman 
has thought hard on how Slaughter can 
be beaten. Last December, on the Sacred 
Cow’s flight back to Washington from 
Kansas City, Kans., the President talked 
it over with his guest, Jim Pendergast, 
nephew and political heir of the late boss, 
Tom Pendergast. Could Pendergast op- 
pose Slaughter’s renomination? Pender- 
gast said no—the merged factions always 
reserve the Fifth District nomination for 
a “rabbit,” and Slaughter is acceptable to 
the Shannon crowd. Democratic National 
Chairman Robert E. Hannegan, though 


Acme 
Slaughter: A “rabbit” fights 


nursing as bitter a grudge against Slaugh- 
ter as the President, also offered his chief 
no balm. Hannegan blames Slaughter for 
a good part of the criticism heaped on 
him recently, but he will not permit the 
national organization to intervene in any 
primary. 

Slaughter and Mr. Truman started out 
together in Independence. In 1922, when 
the President made his first political race, 
Slaughter, a 17-year-old youth who lived 
at 810 West Waldo Avenue, two blocks 
from the. Wallace house where the Tru- 
mans lived, campaigned for his neighbor, 
After the election, Slaughter covered the 
county court and Jackson County politics 


_ for The Independence Examiner and the 


old Kansas City Journal-Post. Twelve 
years later, after graduating from Prince- 
ton and studying at Kansas City Law 
School, Slaughter spoke through North- 
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west Missouri for the Democratic Sena- 
torial candidate, Harry S. Truman. 

One of the handsomest men in the 
House, Slaughter at 40 is as trim as a 
Princeton back, his 6-foot height and 
broad shoulders carrying 190 pounds 
easily on the floor or the House gym- 
nasium’s paddle-ball court. Politically, he 
follows the Southern bloc lead as straight 
as the neat middle part of his light hair. 
On the wall to the right of his desk hangs 
the only portrait photograph in his office, 
an autographed picture of Rep. Howard 
W. Smith of Virginia, Dixie leader and his 
senior on the Rules Committee. 

When Must Is Maybe: Slaughter 
believes firmly his votes have been right 
on both principle and political expedi- 
ency. Although his constituency includes 
minority groups and poor residents of the 
Missouri River front, he says his votes 
against such Truman measures as school 
lunches and FEPC will not hurt him. 

The charge that does infuriate him is 
that he broke the pledge he made when 
he went on the Rules Committee. Ap- 

ointed in 1944, the only first-term mem- 
ta ever so honored, Slaughter was hand- 
picked by Speaker Sam Rayburn to add 
a sure vote to a committee studded with. 
Roosevelt critics. Slaughter contends he 
has not reneged on a promise he made to 
vote “aye” on legislation labeled “must” 
by the House leadership, but he distin- 
guishes between what the President and 
the House leaders call “must.” Although 
Slaughter is satisfied with this interpre- 
tation, Rayburn has told intimates. in 
strong words what he thinks of Slaugh- 


ter’s record. 


The President can only wait and hope 
for the best in the Aug. 6 primary. The 
CIO-PAC has Slaughter high on its purge 
list, and will support his 1944 opponent, 
Jerome Walsh. Walsh lost the nomination 
two years ago by 1,154 votes, and is 


‘counting on picking up most of the 2,491 


votes a third candidate, CIO-backed, re- 
ceived in 1944. Slaughter knows that he 
cannot campaign as a Truman man, but 
he can go to the electorate claiming he 
supported the Administration’s military . 
and foreign policy, and praising Mr. 
Truman as the enemy of “the long-haired 
and left-wing hoodlums of the Pacific 
Northwest and the New York East Side.” 


Por 


Independence 

Despite the President’s coal-conserva- 
tion plea and the sultry weather, the 
steam heat in Congressional offices last 
week was on full blast. | 


Pe 


The Caste System 

In some Pentagon offices, charwomen 
with the greatest seniority refuse to empt 
Hen ah for anyone below the pi 
of colonel. 


Merger at Last 


The Navy band school has agreed to 
train bands for the Army. 
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IRAN: The Widening Persian Gulf 


Another deadline for the UN Security 
Council to decide whether the Red Army 
had’ indeed evacuated Northern Iran ar- 
rived this week. But on May 20 once 
again the Iranians didn’t know and the 
Russians weren’t saying anything. Mean- 
while, like a worn-out carpet, Iran be- 
gan to come apart. A tug by Russia 
pulled the Azerbaijan and Kurdish prov- 
inces clear away from the central 
government. Pacts providing for mu- 
tual Azerbaijan-Kurdish defense against 
all attacks were dictated at Tabriz by a 
Russian general named Atschikoff and 
signed by the provincial premiers, Jaafar 
Pishevari (for Azerbaijan) and Ghazi 
Mohammed (for the Kurds). 

Having thus repudiated the Shah’s 
control over Azerbaijan military and for- 
eign affairs, Pishevari demanded that the 
central government concur in the _par- 
celing ont among the peasants of all 
Azerbaijan lands held by the crown in 
1921. The blow was aimed partly at 
royalists in the Majlis (parliament), 
many of whom had bought crown lands 
in the 25-year interval. Premier Ghavam 
Saltaneh sought support from Russian 
Ambassador Ivan Sadchikoff. But the 
ambassador only muttered: “Unless you 
do it, there may be bloodshed.” 

In any case, Pishevari thereupon pro- 
ceeded to produce some bloodshed—or at 
least the propaganda equivalent. On 
May 19, the Tabriz radio melodramat- 
ically proclaimed: “Bloodshed has started 
. . . The government armies have taken 
up the offensive. A state of war has been 
proclaimed. Be ready to fight. Stand firm. 
Defend your freedom. Fight without ceas- 
ing to the last drop of blood.” 


The Teheran government denied that 
anything more than minor clashes had 
taken place. But the “civil war,” whether 
real or not, put Ghavam on the spot. Un- 
der the pact between him and the Rus- 
sians by which the Red Army was to be 
withdrawn from Azerbaijan, Ghavam had 
agreed to negotiate a settlement with 
the Azerbaijanians—“peacefully.” 


Sal 


RIGHTS: Female of the Species 


The Status of Women subcommission 
ot the Human Rights Commission of the 
UN Economic and Social Council last 
week gave birth to a 2,000-word program 
calling for equal rights for women “in all 
fields of enterprise.” (The women had 
previously asked for worldwide abolition 
of polygamy and prostitution. ) 

e male members of the Human 
Rights Commission treated it gingerly. 
Calling the report “somewhat ambitious,” 
Dr. C. L. Hsia of China remarked that 
“jt about covers everything pertaining to 
half the human race” and called for pow- 
ers not even possessed by the Economic 
and Social Council. 

To implement their program, the Sta- 
tus of Women women recommended 
among other things: (1) a United Na- 
tions women’s conference; (2) an execu- 
tive office on women’s affairs, as part of 


_ the genau UN secretariat; (3) a 


world wide study of laws pertaining to 
the statuseof women; and (4) forums 
and polls to sound out public opinion. 
In presenting the program, Mrs. Bodil 
Begtrup of Denmark, chairman of the 
women’s subcommission, asked that the 





men of the commission “treat it care- 
fully.” They did. Without comment or 
change they passed the report on to the 
Economic and Social Council for its 
“information.” When asked if she felt 
the program could offset deep-rooted 
customs and laws, Mrs. Begtrup an- 
swered: “It will move very slowly. See 
me in a thousand years.” 


oad 


CHAIRMAN: Monsieur X 


“I am somewhat depressed,” said the 
chairman of the UN Security Council, 
Dr. Hafez Afi Pasha, “We have not suc- 
ceeded in fully accomplishing the task 
that was entrusted to us by the United 
Nations. . The powers are not working 
as a united family of nations in the in- 
terests of all people.” On this muted note 
he handed the gavel to France’s new del- 
egate, Alexandre Parodi, next in rotation 


for a month’s stint as chairman. 


Parodi is a mild, soft-spoken French- 
man with a kindly smile, and halting, 
apologetic English. He calls himself a 
Socialist, but politics have never been his 
game. Parodi represents the new France. 
Ousted from the Labor Ministry by 
Pétain, he went underground and became 


. head of the French resistance press. In 


1944, Charles de Gaulle announced from 
Algiers that a “Monsieur X” was his agent 
in France. This Monsieur X was the 
brains behind the Paris uprising, direct- 
ing it as he bicycled through the streets 
in shirt sleeves. In the triumphal march 
down the Champs-Elysées, Monsieur X 
walked next to de Gaulle. Parisians recog- 
nized him as Parodi. — 

Today the new. Council president is 
too bashful to retell the story. Besides, 
it brings back painful memories. His 
brother René was one of the first vic- 
tims of Gestapo execution. “France looks 
to the United Nations,” he says, “with 
mixed feelings of anguish and hope.” 


The Iranian Army (these are Ist division cavalry) found itself involved in a “civil war” with Azerbaijan 
: Associated Press 

















| The 1947 Kaiser and Krazer- 











Now, for the first time, the advantages of 
modern front-wheel drive for all America! 
Plus sturdy, war-proved Torsionetic Sus- 
pension for new riding smoothness and 
safety! Wheelbase,117 inches, Overalllength, 
203 inches, Engine, 92 hp. 6 cylinders. Widest 
seats in any volume-production car, Unex- 


celled driver-vision, 


FRAZER — 


GRAHAM-PAIGE PRODUCT 





Maximum roominess, with modern beauty 
of line. Smooth, silent, effortless poe: 
Wheelbase, 123% inches, Overall length, 
203 inches. Engine, 100 hp. 6 cylinders. 
Rear-wheel drive. Semi-elliptical springs in 
rear, coils in front. Widest seats in any 
volume -production car. Smartly tailored 
two-tone upholstery. Unexcelled driver- 
vision. 




















| Bring You the Beauty and 
Distinction of Custom Car Styling 
—Plus Postwar Engineering 


[HE SHEER beauty of the KaIsER and the FRAZER thrilled the 
American public long before production models were available 
—inspired over 100,000 orders before the first delivery was made. 


These first 1947 cars reflect in their clean, sweeping lines 
the distinction of custom car styling—a modern smartness that 


_is the result of Darrin’s long-experienced custom designing. 


The KalIsER and the FRAZER have established a new postwar 
mode in motor car appearance, as well as in engineering. 


Soon you can drive one of these great new cars—and learn 
for yourself that its performance lives up to the promise of its 
pulse-stirring beauty. Whether you choose the front-wheel- 
drive KaIsmr with its amazing Torsionetic springing or the more 
luxurious FRAZER with conventional drive, you can expect 
sensational performance—the result of low weight per horse- 
power and a new weight distribution. Phone your nearest dealer. 
You have a treat coming! 






HAM-PAIGE MOTORS CORPORATION 
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THE PEACE: Red Seeds of a Polish Civil War 


The dead past could not even agree on 
burying its own dead. In conference after 
conference the great powers had failed to 
reach a solution with the problems that 
. came into being one full year ago with 
the surrender of the Reich. Now the for- 
eign ministers’ meeting in Paris also re- 
cessed without any positive accomplish- 
ments. Meanwhile, the problems of 1946 
were catching up with those of 1945. 

The British and the Americans sud- 
denly became acutely aware of the. dis- 
astrous effect of ‘a divided Germany on a 
divided Euro 
years after liberation, found themselves 
without any settled form of government. 
And the Russians, having sown the wind 
of tepressive Communism in Eastern 
Europe, were now threatened with the 
whirlwind of violent reaction to their poli- 
cies. As the Soviets might have a 
this reaction surged up the quickest in 
the most war-damaged and the most ir- 
repressible of all European countries— 
Poland. 

While the statesmen in Paris labored 
to settle the problems of an old war, 
American and British diplomats reported 
the imminence of a new war in Poland— 
a mass insurrection against - 


. The French, nearly two 


appeared to be under such nervous ten- 
sion as to affect his judgment. 

The crisis in Polish politics was pre- 
cipitated by a speech made on April 26 
by Stanislaw Banczyk, deputy Peasant 
party leader. It was filed by American 
correspondents on the same day but did 
not reach Washington until May 11 be- 
cause of censorship. This is what Ban- 
czyk said: 

“There is so much falseness, hypocrisy, 
and injustice in Poland today that an 
honest person is overcome by fear. We 
are pushed by the Marxists along the path 
which leads to the dictatorship of the 
proletariat by the use of superior force 
and oppression of all other parties. 

“It is claimed that the Polish Peasant 


_ party is reactionary. The criterion is that 


anyone who is not in favor of dictatorship 
is reactionary. Even our Boy Scouts have 
been declared a reactionary force. 
“What became of our sacrifices during 
the war? The ordinary citizen feels worse 
than he did when there was no hope of 
improvement. There is no legality or se- 
curity. In order to maintain itself the gov- 
ernment has to keep many thousands of 
police who do not ask the citizen what he 





the Soviet-sponsored Com- 
munist government, a civil 
war in. which the Russians 
and the Western Powers 
might eventually line up 
against one another. This war 





is still in its guerrilla stage. 
But in April alone 6,952 peo- 
le, mostly civilians, were 
Killed by what Communist 
officials called “terrorist bands 
supported by reactionaries 
from abroad.” 

Actually, Poland is un- 
evenly divided between the 
followers of the Communist 
government and those of Vice 
Premier Stanislaw Miko- 
lajczyk’s Peasant party. The 
Peasant party's strength two 
months ago was estimated at 
75 per cent of the electorate. 
Observers now believe - 
90 to 95 per cent support it, 
including right-wing parties - 
and, paradoxically enough, 
the aristocracy and former 
landowners. Ee 

The Polish Terror: The 
Polish Communists realize this 
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‘| GOT PLENTY O° NOTHIN'T 



































Packer, N. ¥. Daily Mirror“ 


The Secretary still had hope 
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does and how he does it, but only in 
what he believes.” | 

To strengthen their position with some 
semblance of popular support the Com- 
munists have embarked on a shrewd_.po- 
litical stratagem. A popular referendum 
on June 30 will ask the Poles if they 
favor: (1) the present Western borders, 
(2) a unicaméral legislature, and (3) 
agrarian reform and _ nationalization of 
industry. Most Poles favor all three and 
an affirmative majority is certain. A 
British diplomat remarked tartly: “They 
would get an even greater majority if 
they asked whether the people favor an 
independent Poland.” 


Pa 


CONFERENCE: If at First... 


Even the sunny Paris weather deserted 
the foreign ministers last week as they 
recessed their largely futile conference. 
The cold gusty rain, broken i uently 
by flashes of timid sunshine, spread gloom 
outside the Luxembourg Palace to match 
that within. The weary ministers met for 
the last time at 5 p.m. on Thursday, 
initialed a few revisions of the Italian 
armistice, and hesitantly raised and then 
dropped the question of Germany. At 
6:45 Secretary of State Byrnes said sol- 
emnly: “I move we adjourn to the bar.” 

The Council filed across the hall to the 
buffet.:'There Byrnes drank bourbon with 
Molotoff, whose conversion to American 
whisky was one of the Secretary's few 
conference victories. Bevin and Bidault 
drank champagne. By 7:15 the final toasts 
and handshakes had been exchanged and 
the delegations returned to their hotels. 
All left the next morning on American- 
made planes. Byrnes took an ATC C-54 
for Washington. On a C-47 Bevin flew 
back to London with a new spring hat 
for Mrs. Bevin. Three C-47’s carried the 
Russians to Moscow. 

The ministers left their deputies be- 
hind in Paris, under instructions to meet 
again on May 27 and resume discussions 
on the Italian and Balkan peace treaties 
—the same men faced with the same 
issues that had stalemated them for three 
months before the Council took over the 
job three weeks ago. After a month’s rest 


’ the foreign ministers would also bravely 


try again, They would return to Paris on 
June 15. Meanwhile they would trust to 
normal diplomatic exchanges to clear the 
way for a resumption of bargaining. 

“I am not discouraged,” said Byrnes 
before leaving Paris, promising that out- 


standing differences with Russia would. 


be settled at the next meeting. But when 
he arrived in Washington, tired and sub- 
dued, he refused to say more. He hurried 
to the White House to report to President 
Truman and then prepared his radio re- 
port to the nation Monday night. 

In his 28-minute address, Byrnes said: 
The progress made toward peace at the 
Paris meeting. of the council of foreign 
ministers was disappointingly small. But 
[it] was infinitely greater than I expected 
. . . We differed considerably 


on a num- 














Going into business with 


a man you dont know ? 


Of course not. You’ve known him for 
years and are certain he will carry his 
share of the load. But, unforeseen things 
do happen. Suppose your able associate 
should die; would you then be obliged 
to share the control of the business 
with a stranger—probably a person 
totally unqualified for the job? 


Many partnerships and close corpora- 
tions have a protective agreement giving 
the survivor the right to buy the de- 


Your life plan deserves the expert guidance of a Penn Mutual Underwriter 


ceased’s interest, in order to keep con- 
trol in qualified hands. But, unless the 
financial ability to purchase is provided 
for, the agreement may not achieve its 


purpose. 


The easiest and surest way to implement 
such an agreement is with Business Life 
Insurance. The event that creates the need 
for cash also creates the cash. Let a Penn 
Mutual underwriter explain the impor- 
tance of this protection to your business. 





THE PE NN MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FOUNDED IN 1847 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILA. 
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Red Breasts: Agleam with Soviet medals, Marshal Ivan S. Koneff (right), war- 





Associated Press 


time commander of the First Ukrainian Army, and his aide, Marshal Pavel 
S. Rybalko, decorate a Prague reception on the anniversary of Czech liberation. 





ber of fundamental points; but we did 
come to know what those fundamental 
points were and the varying weight the 
different ministers attached to those 
points. The American delegation . . . will 
renew its demand: for the calling of a 
peace conference. Whether we like it or 
not, we live in one world . . . We must 
take the offensive for peace as we took 
the offensive for war. 


Significance-———- 


The measured hope of Secretary 
Byrnes springs from two sources. First, 
he has some reason to think that he has 
at last convinced the Russians that the 
period of American appeasement has 
ended. Second, compromises on two of 
the great stumbling blocks of the Paris 
and preceding conferences seem possible 
and perhaps probable. 

On the issue of the Italian colonies a 
certain amount of agreement was reached 
when the Russians suggested Italian trus- 
teeship for all of them. However, the 
British cited their pledge of independ- 
ence to the Senusi tribes of Cyrenaica 
(eastern Libya) during the desert war. 
Bevin viewed this as a “promise” that 
“we intend to fulfill.” The compromise: a 
British trusteeship over Cyrenaica, with 
Italy exercising trusteeship over the rest 
of Libya. 

On the even more vexed subject of 
Trieste the Russian and the Anglo-Ameri- 
can points of view moved close enough 
for the Soviets to propose making Trieste 
a free city under Yugoslav administra- 
tion. and for the Western Powers to offer 
the same solution but under Italian ad- 
ministration. However, the compromise: 


setting up Trieste as a free city under 
Swiss administration. Control of the sur- 
rounding territory by the Yugoslavs would 
give them an economic stranglehold on 
the port and might lead to an eventual 
Yugoslav coup d’état 4 la Danzig. 


Wehrmacht Autopsy 


The final returns from the losing side 
were announced last week. Of 17,000,- 
000 men mobilized in the Wehrmacht— 
including the Luftwaffe—some 8,000,- 
000 were captured by the Americans. The 
British took 2,663,000, and the French 
85,000. More than 2,250,000 were killed, 
with 1,500,000 missing. The remaining 
2,500,000-odd presumably were cap- 
tured by the Russians. 


Zones of Discord 


Early in the Paris conference, Secretary 
Byrnes came up with a revolutionary cure 
for Soviet insecurity: The United States, 
breaking all historic precedents, would 
sponsor a four-power 25-year alliance to 
enforce German disarmament. With its 
security thus guaranteed, Byrnes had rea- 
soned Russia might cooperate in breaking 
down the rigid zonal barriers across Ger- 
many. Then trade would flow again; in- 
dustry could be revived sufficiently to pay 
for food imports, and Germany would 
cease to be a drain on the taxpayers of 
Britain and America. 

Byrnes had taken the precaution of 
broaching the project to Generalissimo 
Stalin last December. The Generalissimo 
indicated his approval. The Secretary 
knew that the British would endorse the 














plan (as they did on May 16). The 
French would also go along. And the 
Secretary had secured bipartisan Con- 
gressional support for his proposal. But 
when Byrnes confidently laid his scheme 
on the table at Paris, Molotoff flatly re. 
fused to discuss it—for strictly Russian 
reasons, 

Byrnes tried another approach. He 
proposed a full-dress peace conference on 
Germany for next November. Molotoff 
stalled. The Secretary next suggested that 
the Big Four might at least have their 
deputies start drafting a German treaty. 
The answer was still no. To all proposals 
the Russians had a set answer: Why talk 
about long-range policies for Germany 
while the immediate task of disarmament 
remained unfinished? 

This line gave Byrnes an opening. He 
promptly directed Lt. Gen. Lucius D., 
Clay, American Deputy Military Gover- 
nor in Berlin, to propose a four-power 
investigation of the present state of Ger- 
man disarmament. The Russians could not 
wiggle out of this although they may not 
be too happy over prospects of an in- 
spection of the V-2 plants at Swine- 
miinde and Peenemiinde and the Carl 


‘Zeiss optical works at Jena, which are 


turning out equipment for the Red Army. 


‘ ‘Federation Now? But the inspec- 


tion plan, while warmly. welcomed by the 
British, did not satisfy their need for 
quick and fundamental action in the 
Reich. Hunger and despair had reached 
such depths in their zone that they placed 
a 90-day limit on their ability to continue 
on the present strangulating zonal basis. 
In three months either the Russians—as 
well as the French—would have to agree 
to treat Germany as a single economic 
unit under coordinated four-power rule, 
or Britain would have to find a means of 
reorganizing Western Germany without 
Russia. In discussions at the French For- 
eign Office during the Paris conference, 
the British called for conversion of the 
three western zones into a federation of 
semi-autonomous states, loosely controlled 
by a three-power central regime—as was 
also suggested by the United States. Un- 
officially, some Britons even talked of 
creating a new Western German capital, 
at Frankfurt. 

Foreign Minister Bidault last week in- 
dicated he still felt these British and 
American proposals fell short of French 
demands for the complete separation of 
the Ruhr-Rhineland from Germany. But 
the French had previously indicated to 
the Americans that they would accept the 
federation plan. The question thus arose 
as to the extent to which French intran- 
sigence was inspired by the Russians. 
Bidault in many ways is a political pris- 
oner of the Communists in the present 
French Government. The Reds supported 
the extreme French demands on 
Ruhf-Rhineland and thus blocked ending 
the zonal divisions in Germany. As a fe 
sult, the Soviets have been able to eat 
their cake and have it too. Through the | 
French they prevent the unification 
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= Why people enjoy living in 
=] Chicago and Northern Illinois 





Whether you live in a city apartment easily accessible to your busi- 
ness...a home with a yard for the children in any of the attractive 
suburban communities . . . a country place . . . or a home in one of 
Northern Illinois’ progressive smaller cities or towns, the finest recre- 
ational and cultural advantages in the nation are available to you. 

For Chicago and Northern Illinois is truly a leading educational 
center of the world. Northwestern University, the University of 
Chicago — these are only the two largest of scores of outstanding 
institutions providing almost unlimited facilities for learning. Open 
to everyone are the thousands of fine churches, great libraries, 
the Chicago Art Institute, the Museum of Natural History, and the 
Museum of Science and Industry. The Shedd Aquarium, Adler Plan- 
etarium and Brookfield Zoological Park . . . the opera, the theatre, 
symphony music are here for your enjoyment. 

And stretching westward from the Lake Michigan shore with 
its sandy beaches and excellent yacht harbors, 41,000 acres of parks 
and forest preserves await your holiday with horseback riding, pic- 
nicking, fishing, swimming, sailing and golf—more than 200 courses 
within 40 miles of the city. The beautiful valleys of the Fox and Rock 
Rivers, the inviting waters of numerous inland lakes —all are within 
easy reach by fine auto highways. 

Two major league baseball clubs, college and professional foot- 
ball, the colorful Golden Gloves boxing tournament, the famous 
Mackinac Yacht races, the International Livestock Show — these are 
some of the many important competitions centering here., There are 
winter sports — skating, skiing, tobogganing, hockey, ice boating, 
duck shooting. Then, too, this area is within a day’s drive or a few 
hours by plane of the Wisconsin, Michigan and Canadian fishing 
and resort country. 

The great diversification of opportunity in Chicago and Northern 
Illinois allows people to follow the kind of work they like . . . to live 

- where and as they like . . . to play and relax as they like. This is 
why people enjoy living in Chicago and Northern Illinois; 
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Associated Press Photos 
Strength Through Joy: At the revival of the famous fair at Leipzig in the 
Soviet zone, Germans cavort as freely as they once did in the days before the war. 








the Reich, while German Communists 
with much publicity blame the Western 
Powers for Germany's continued division. 


wow 


RUSSIA: Empty Breadbasket 


The Russians so far have made no 
contribution to UNRRA and taken no 
part in coordinated world efforts to re- 
lieve starvation. Generalissimo Stalin 
was reported last week to have refused 
a request from President Truman for 
cooperation. At the same time, the Rus- 
sians proclaimed that they had provided 
1,100,000 tons of grain for France, Fin- 
land, Poland, and Rumania. This may 
be their last contribution. After touring 
the Ukraine, American. UNRRA experts 
reported that unless rain fell within two 
weeks the grain crop in Russia’s bread- 
basket would fail this year. The soil had 
already dried out to a depth of four 
inches and the dust was beginning to 
blow—a dark portent for the Soviets. 


No Parking 


On Feb. 22, at a Red Army Day cele- 
bration in the House of the Red Army 
outside the Kremlin, Waldo Ruess, a 
young clerk in the American Embassy, 
caught the eye of a pretty gypsy girl who 
took part in the program. “Can I drive 
you home after the party?” Ruess asked. 
The ballerina willingly agreed. 

On the drive home Ruess thought that 
he had made considerable headway with 
her. He stopped the car under a street 
light and, by his own admission, “tried a 
little innocent ‘necking.” To his surprise 
the girl screamed “How dare you?” and 
jumped out of the car. Ruess followed, 
offering apologies. A Red militiaman ap- 
peared apparently from nowhere and in 
the best tradition of his profession de- 
manded: “What goes on here?” Ruess ex- 
plained; the girl walked home, and the 
incident was presumably closed. 


On March 8, two weeks after the Ruess 
incident, William Wallace, an American 
Vice Consul, was involved in a mitor 


automobile collision near Moscow and’ 


severely beaten by “persons unknown.” 
The American Embassy filed a stiff pro- 
test and the Soviet Foreign Office had to 
make the customary apologies. 

On March 26, Lt. Nicolai Redin of the 
Soviet Navy was arrested in Portland, 
Ore., on charges of espionage. The Soviet 
Embassy demanded his release and the 
State Department refused. 

On May 4 the Soviet Government de- 
cided to revive the Red Army Day inci- 
dent and issued a summons for Ruess to 
stand trial on charges of “hooliganism.” 
The State Department refused to yield 
his diplomatic immunity and asked in- 
stead for an exit visa so that he could 
leave the country. In turn the Soviet 
Foreign Office refused and issued another 
summons. The would-be necking party 
had become a first-class diplomatic in- 
cident. One reason was that it raised the 
entire vexed question of the diplomatic 
rights to be enjoyed by the of the 
American Embassy in a country such as 
the Soviet Union. 


Pa 


GERMANY: Books to Burn 


“In a way,” admitted the pert little 
blonde, “it’s like when Hitler burned all 
those books in the Reichstag. But,” she 
added, “the books aren’t necessarily go- 
ing to be burned. The order only says 
they’re to be ‘placed at the disposal of 
military zone commanders for destruc- 
tion’.” 

American correspondents in Berlin, 
who had rushed through their dinners to 
attend the 9 p. m. conference, swallowed 
hard. They had asked for an expert to 
explain the purpose, terms, and _ back- 
ground of the Allied Control Council’s 
new order calling for confiscation of all 
“Fascist, militarist, and anti-democratic” 


books and publications in Germany. Here 
was Vivian Cox, ex-Wac sergeant, now 
assistant to the deputy director of Amer- 
ican Military Government’s Armed 
Forces Division, perched on the desk of 
the conference room’s rostrum, swinging 
her shapely nylon-clad legs and answer. 
ing questions in a sweet Texas voice. No 
one else could be found at such a late 
hour, it was explained. Miss Cox had 
been called to fill in. 

Miss Cox did her best. What was 
meant by the word “anti-democratic” 
“Why, anything that doesn’t help de 
mocracy.” How many books would be 
affected by the order? “Billions, I would 
guess.” 

Unrequired Reading: Actually, 
issued, the order represented not one 
project but a combination of two. One 
was a comprehensive, tightly worded 
Russian proposal asking confiscation from 
German “private libraries, former state 
and municipal libraries . . . and private 
individuals” of all military training books, 
manuals, diagrams, maps, and all litera 
ture glorifying the war. The other wasa 
very tame American-sponsored proposal 
to prohibit the sale and distribution in 
Germany of all books and publications 
containing Nazi, racist, or imperialist 
propaganda. 

For months the two proposals ran the 
usual gantlet of military government com- 
mittees and subcommittees through all 
the customary stages of near-agreement 
and out-and-out disagreement. Finally 
they were put together as a single order 
and sent to the Control Council’s coordi- 
nating committee for approval. There, 
to the surprise even of the men who had 
drawn up the proposals, the combined 
order was approved and signed, with 
only one change—deletion of the words 
“private libraries and private indi 
viduals.” 

No one was more astonished than the 
staff of the United States Informatio 
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Control Division. Not having seen their 
proposal since it left their hands and un- 
aware that it had been hurriedly wedded 
to the drastic Russian measure on military 
literature, ICD officials could only parry 
questions and wait “for guidance” from 
above. For only a year ago, the ICD 
chief, Gen. Robert A. McClure, in a press 
conference in Paris, told reporters: “From 


~ what I’ve seen in Germany, I think that 


within one year Hitler's ‘Mein Kampf 
should: be required reading for every 
German in Germany.” 

To Do As the Nazis Do: The Brit- 
ish and Americans had put up strenuous 
objections to confiscating books, above 
all from the libraries of individuals, as 
too reminiscent of Nazi methods. In ad- 
dition, British and American armies in 
Europe had not the personnel to enforce 
the order. According to the British, it 
would take twelve political experts four 
to five months to draw up a list of ob- 
jectionable authors and titles. After that, 
it would require 100,000 troops to comb 
the libraries and confiscate books in the 
British zone alone. 

To get over these two Anglo-American 
objections it was decided to leave the re- 
sponsibility for handing over banned 
books to “holders of such literature and 
material, as well as with the burgomas- 
ters local authorities,” and to exclude 
private libraries from the order. It is now 
up to four military commanders to put 
the order into effect, which they must do 
without even a list of books and publica- 
tions to be confiscated. If and when a 
single list is compiled for enforcement of 
the order—and this may take months— 
spot checks in the American zone can 
be made by ICD officers to determine 
to what extent the Germans have com- 

lied. Until then responsibility for the se- 
ection and surrender of books and publi- 
cations will rest with the Germans. _ 


Half a Half-Loaf 


Germans in the American zone already 


show the effects of serious malnutrition, . 


caused by the ration cut from 1,550 to 
1,275 calories on April 1. They learned 
last week that their rations would shrink 
still further on May 27—to 1,180 calories, 


~ German officials themselves ordered the 


cut, forced by failure of wheat shipments 
from the United States to provide more 
than a fraction of the 150,000 tons prom- 

this spring. “This. is the greatest 
crisis in rationing we have faced since the 
war ended a year ago,” said the German 
food commissioner, Dr. Hermann Robert 
Dietrich. “The critical period will con- 
tinue at least until the next harvest, Sept. 
30.” He urged farmers to aid the “hungry 
city people.” 

The new cut brings rations in the 
American zone almost down to the criti- 
cally low 1,050 calories of the British 
zone. There civilians have survived only 


by tapping dwindling family hoards or - 


obtaining additional food from country 
friends. But sach supplementary sources 
are drying up, and official reserves have 





fallen so low that British authorities fore- 
saw the total elimination of bread from 
the German diet within two weeks and a 
drop in the over-all ration to a death- 
dealing 500 calories. 

To forestall the crisis—so serious that 
its imminence had to be concealed from 
the Germans for fear of panic and food 
riots—British authorities turned to the 
United States. Herbert Morrison, Lord 
President of the Council, flew to Wash- 
ington to confer with President Truman. 
He won an agreement for standardized 
rations in the American and British zones. 
In return the British promised 200,000 
tons of their grain reserves to the world 
pool. The United States, unable to main- 
tain adequate rations in its own zone, 
now may have to assume partial responsi- 
bility for the British area as well, Mor- 
rison said, “I think the French will fol- 
low,” but he held out no hope of help 
from the food-producing areas of the 
Russian zone. 
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. NETHERLANDS: Left of Center 


Like most of Europe, the Netherlands 
struggled with postwar reconstruction un- 
der a makeshift government based large- 
ly on prewar election results and resist- 
ance movements. Not until last week did 
the Dutch replace their appointive in- 
terim regime with an elected one. Going 
to the polls for the first time since 1937, 
they lined up slightly left of center as 
they expressed themselves on govern- 
ment control of the nation’s economy and 
on the future of their sprawling Indo- 
nesian empire. 

Out of 100 seats in the lower chamber 
of Parliament they gave 32 to the Catho- 


lic party and 29 to the Labor party of 
Premier Willem Schermerhorn. Both La- 
bor and the Catholic left wing favor gov- 
ernment-controlled economy and _ self- 
government for Indonesia within the 
empire.. The third place, thirteen seats, 
went to the right-wing Calvinist Anti- 
Revolutionary party. The Communists 
showed strength in Amsterdam and Rot- 
terdam and took ten seats, a marked in- 
crease over their prewar three. 
Disappointed that his party failed to 
win its expected plurality, Premier Scher- 
merhorn gave his resignation to Queen 
Wilhelmina to make way for a new Cabi- 
net under Catholic leadership. However, . 
the Labor party was almost certain to be 
asked to share in a coalition government. 


Sal 


TURKEY: Disloyal Opposition? 


Over the crowded, bare wooden tables 
at “Papa” Karpic’s restaurant in Ankara 
—gathering place of Turkish politicians 
and statesmen—the sound of fierce Turk- 
ish argument last week drowned out the 
six-piece orchestra. Karpic’s 30 fat An- 
gora cats scurried vainly from table to 
table looking for tidbits. Patrons even for- 
got to smack their lips as usual over the 
excellent food. The reason for the excite- 
ment: President Ismet Inénii, in a speech 
opening a special National Assembly ses- 
sion, had condemned the five-month-old 
Democratic party’s decision to boycott 
the June elections. 

Since 1923 Turkey has had only one 
authorized political party—the Republi- 
can People’s party—whose 455 elected 
representatives Indnii addressed on May 
10 at the unimpressive two-story parlia- 








Faces of Death: Here Fernad Wys (No. 1) hears the death sentence pronounced 
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at the trial of Belgian SS guards of the Breendonck terror camp. They tortured and 
murdered hundreds of compatriots, Marcel de Saeffel (No. 2), Adolph Lampaert 
(No. 3), Jean Pellemans (No. 4), and twelve others also got death sentences. 








..eWHY SHOULD a man let his hair go 
like that? Look at it! Dull... lifeless... full 
of loose dandruff. And it never looks combed. 
Probably Dry Scalp ...I wonder why he 


doesn’t try ‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic...” 
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WELL... It really does make a difference. 
Why not try ‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic yourself 
and see. Five drops a day check Dry Scalp 
by supplementing the natural scalp oils. 
Your hair stays combed. Loose dandruff and 
itchiness are checked. Your scalp feels better. 
‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic contains no alcohol or 
other drying ingredients. Try it also with 
massage before shampooing. It’s double care 
—both scalp and hair . . . and more econom- 
ical than other hair tonics, too, 
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ment building on a hillside in Ankara. As 
a slight concession an officially sponsored 
opposition was formed in 1939 by 21 


members of the People’s party. But not | 


until last December was a real opposition 
allowed to organize. It formed the Demo- 
cratic party. 

The Democrats drew up a program 
similar to that of the People’s party but 
opposing total government ownership of 
mines, public utilities, textiles, and shoe 
factories. They condemned uncontrolled 
inflation and demanded greater press 
freedom than is now permitted under the 
law forbidding criticism of important 
government matters. 

When the Democrats began to or- 
ganize, however, they ran into trouble. 
They accused civil authorities of prevent- 
ing them from setting up headquarters on 
a nationwide scale. They declared pro- 
vincial state governors refused to allow 
Democratic rallies and constantly inter- 
cepted mail and telephone messages. 
They said policemen beat up their follow- 
ers. Finally, as a protest they issued a 
manifesto declaring the government “non- 
democratic” and decided they would boy- 
cott both municipal and national elec- 
tions. 

Inénii seized upon this action to imply 
that the Democrats were actually Com- 
munists who wanted to discredit the 
Turkish Government “in the eyes of other 





states.” He promised Turkey would fight 
political parties “inspired from abroad 
and acting as foreign instruments.” 


Sal 


FRANCE: To the Polls Again 


A wintry rain beat down on old elec- 
tion billboards in Paris last week as all 
political parties rushed preparations for 
the new June 2 elections. The deadline 
for candidates for the constituent assem- 
bly which will frame another constitu- 
tion for France fell on midnight, May 18. 
The disciplined Communists put up much 
the same men who ran for the previous 
assembly. Gen. Henri Giraud entered 
himself as an Independent candidate, 
while former Premiers Paul Reynaud and 
Edouard Daladier decided to run (Da- 
ladier was pelted with tomatoes, currently 
France’s most expensive vegetable). The 
Socialists for their part took a major de- 
cision: not to wage a common campaign 
with the Communists this time. 


Se eal 


BRITAIN: Base Secrets 


:Fleet Admiral Leahy, chief of staff to 
President Truman, arrived in London last 
week to discuss with the British the 
cession of island bases in the Pacific to 
the United States. Newspapers put the 
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Mission to India: Alexander, Pethick-Lawrence, and Cripps here pose with 
the Viceroy of India, Lord Wavell (second from right) 
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Admiral’s trip on the front page and 
revealed that he had requested three 
British-controlled islands. For the story of 
the complete concessions asked by the 
Americans and the negotiations that have 
been going on in secret for months, see 
NEewswEEK, March 18. 


Age Cannot Wither 


A question was asked last week in the 


House of Commons on a subject that has 
often puzzled American visitors to Lon- 
don: the age of some of the curmudg- 
eons who pilot taxis through the winding 


streets of the British capital. The answer: 


21 licensed drivers were over 80 years 
of age. 
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INDIA: White Paper Blueprint 

Province by province during the last 
two centuries, Great Britain took over 
a vast and disunited India. Last week 
the British Raj* stood ready to relin- 
quish its authority—but only to a united 
India. That was the gist of a 5,000- 
word white paper broadcast May 16 
from New Delhi and read in London 
to the House of Commons. Winston 
Churchill, arch-foe of Indian independ- 
ence, called it a “melancholy document,” 
but an Indian shopkeeper in Bombay 
exulted: “I never thought the British 
would do that.” 

What the British Cabinet mission 
(Lord Pethick-Lawrence, Secretary for 
India, Sir. Stafford Cripps, President of 
the Board of Trade, A. V. Alexander, 
First Lord of the Admiralty) had done 
was to reaffirm their intention of quitting 
India, and to offer the rival Indian fac- 
tions a basis for cooperation in an inde- 
pendent government. The Congress party 
and the Moslem League had, after 
lengthy discussions, reached their usual 
impasse over the League’s demand for a 
separate Moslem state, Pakistan, (NEws- 
WEEK, May 20). “Since no agreement has 
been reached,” wrote the Viceroy and 
Cabinet mission, authors of the white 
paper, “we feel it our duty to put forward 
what we consider are the best arrange- 
ments.” 

Death to Pakistan: First, the white 
paper disposed of the Pakistan issue. The 
Moslems want sovereignty over four 
northwestern provinces—Punjab, North- 
west Frontier, British Baluchistan, and 
Sind—and two northeastern provinces— 
Bengal and Assam. The paper pointed 
out that non-Moslem minorities in these 
areas averaged 43.12 per cent. “Pakis- 
tan...” it concluded, “would not solve 
the communal minority problem.” In ad- 
dition, the two halves of Pakistan would 
lie 700 miles and “contain the two 
most vulnerable frontiers in India.” A 
division of India would disrupt communi- 


cation, transportation, and defense sys- 


tems. _ : 
_But the mission, noting “the very gen- 

uine and acute anxiety of Moslems” to 

preserve their cultural, religious, and eco- 
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Aoodling, knight Che, 


Sir Alexander Korda, a distinguished 
doodler, also makes motion pictures. 
His doodles, while not as widely circu- 
lated, are every bit as challenging’as 
his movies. This latest production, 
thoughtfully worked out on a recent 
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Paris-New York Constellation flight, fea- 
tures an ‘outstanding cast including a 
remarkably dreary character in the lower 
left-hand corner. 


AW A 


A man on a recent coast-to-coast Con- 
stellation flight startled several people 
by saying, aj make more money than 
anybody.” This turned out to be Al 
Jetiries whose Jeffries Banknote Com- 
pany is currently printing bales of for- 
eign $20 and $100 bills. So far they’ve 
made 167 million “pieces,” as they say 
in the trade, and they’ve been ordered 
to keep the presses rolling until the ex- 

ressly unnamed government calls a 

alt. Jefities got the order because he 
owns one of twelve existing geometric 
lathes (machines respons e for the 
complicated curlicues on paper money). 
The Treasury Department owns two of 
six in the U.S. and the rest are scattered 
around Europe. Literally. 


SA BH RM 


Barbara Sutro is garaol the only well- 
known New York photographer whose 
grandfather’s cousin yt the inside 
of a mountain. The man was Adolph 
Sutro, the time was about 1875 and the 
place was the Comstock Lode in Nevada. 
Adolph saved a number of flooded 
mines by digging a four-mile tunnel to 
reach under them and drain the water. 
What he did with part of the money 
he made can be seen today in Sutro 
Gardens in San Francisco. He bought 
up tons of statuary and had it shipped 


around the Horn. Which brings us back 
to Barbara, a Constellation passenger on 
Flight 3 from New York to Los Angeles 
—easily the fastest and silkiest way in 
history to by-pass the Horn. 


AW Rw 


Mrs. Carveth Wells and her talking 
mynah bird, Raffles, went to consider- 
able lengths the other day to get aboard 
an eastbound Constellation in Los An- 
geles. The bird hates altitude, just like 
ople, and in ordinary planes he cracks 
is ears by yawning. Mrs. Wells wanted 
Raffles to take a whirl at the Normalair 
cabin, which keeps pressures at a rela- 
tively normal altitude. The airline was 
sorry, but birds and beasts aren’t allow- 
ed on the Constellation. When Raffles 
found this out, his language, according 
to Mrs. Wells, was something fierce. 


SA BS SA 


The air agehascome toCarmen Miranda, 
or maybe it’s the other way around.Ten 
days ago, on Hollywood-bound Flight 3, 
she let loose witha commercial—said she 
wouldn’t go back home tohernative Rio 





de Janeiro (it’s been six years now) until 

she gets a Constellation to ride in. The 

accompanying photograph is offered as 
roof that six years in the United States 
aven’t done her appreciable harm. 


Aw 


Cruising regularly coast-to-coast and 
overseas, Lockheed Constellations offer 
these and other interesting people 
greater speed, comfort and safety. Make 
reservations through a travel agent or 
one of the Constellation airlines. 
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nomic interests, proposed a compromise 
scheme of local autonomy under a cen- 
tral government with powers covering 
only defense, communications, foreign af- 
fairs, and taxation. The central govern- 
ment would have an executive and a 
legislature, but to pass a major communal 
bill would require .a majority vote from 
both Hindu and Moslem members, as 
well as a majority of the entire legislature. 

While thus safeguarding Moslem inter- 
ests in the legislature, the white paper 
vetoed a Moslem demand for equal repre- 
sentation with the Congress in a constit- 
uent assembly. The British proposed a 
$85-seat constitutional body with only 78 
Moslem seats. Four seats would go to the 
Sikhs, not more than 93 to the Princely 
states, and the rest to the “general” 
(largely Hindu) community. 

Land Without Sorrow: Mohandas 
K. Gandhi immediately expressed delight. 
The spiritual head of the Congress party, 
he also wields much influence over Mos- 
lem thinking. Wearing his white dhoti 
(loincloth), he emerged smiling from a 
three-and-a-half hour session with the 
Congress working committee on May 17. 

. At evening prayers he told 1,000 Indians 
that the mission “has brought forth some- 
thing of which it has every reason to be 
proud . . . [The plan] contains the seed 
to convert this land of sorrow into one 
without sorrow or suffering.” 

While Gandhi’s cheerfulness augured 
Congress’s acceptance of the British com- 
promise, the Moslem League maintained 
official silence. The League organ com- 
plained only that the white paper “does 
very much less than justice to the Mos- 
lems.” But observers noted during the 
recent negotiations that all Moslem lead- 
ers are not so fanatical as Mohammed Ali 
Jinnah, the unorthodox Moslem head of 
the League. 

Significance--—- 

The insistence of the British in pro- 
posing a unified India reflected the reali- 
ties of political power. Britain has long 
realized it does not have the strength to 
continue to impose its control on an un- 
willing India and that the Congress party 
can carry out its threat of staging the 
greatest revolution in history. ; 

That is also why the solution they have 
proposed goes further toward satisfying 
the Hindus than the Moslems. London 
estimates the Congress party is better 
organized, better led, and more deeply 
rooted than the Moslem League. The 
British consider that the Moslem League 
is largely a creation of Jinnah and that 
its demands for Pakistan are “impossi- 
ble.” Therefore, despite the fact that the 
Moslems are Britain's traditional friends, 
the proposed constitution recognizes the 
far greater power of the Hindus. 

This more or less imposed solution to 

. the Indian problem also allows the Brit- 
ish to set favorable terms for their own 
departure. For example it will be many 
years before the Indians are able to 
achieve complete independence. For-at 


Disease, the New Enemy: 


Death by cholera last week threatened some 
80,000 Japanese being repatriated from China. At least 40 have already died. 














These Japanese lie crowded in the hold of one of fourteen infected ships . 





least ten years a Briton will continue to 
head the Indian Army and it will be 
officered to a considerable degree by the 
British. Finally, the British hope to re- 
ceive future credit for their present ef- 
forts to break a deadlock that might 
otherwise have given India civil war 
instead of the promise of independence. 
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PALESTINE: Place of Refuge? 


“Don’t stop us. We are refugees going 


to Palestine. If you do you'll be responsi- - 


ble for our lives.” 

The captain of the 2,000-ton Greek 
vessel shouted the warning from his 
bridge as the British destroyer Jarvis in- 
tercepted the freighter 60 miles west of 
Haifa. Packed together on the single deck 
stood 1,754 hungry and thirsty Jewish 
men, women, and children from Po- 
land, Yugoslavia, Rumania, Czechoslo- 
vakia, and Hungary—bound for Palestine 
without entrance permits. The British al- 
lowed them to land at Haifa May 14 as 
thousands cheered. Within a week two 
more vessels dumped an additional 1,014 
refugees from La Spezia, Italy. London 
thereupon doubled the monthly quota of 
Jews allowed into Palestine from 1,500 
to 3,000. 

The Arabs did not protest. Instead, 
they quietly waited for British and Amer- 
ican reaction to the strongly worded note 
sent by Iraq, Lebanon, Egypt, Saudi 
Arabia, and Syria demanding that the 
United States disavow the Anglo-Ameri- 


can Committee’s recommendation that 
100,000 Jews be admitted to Palestine 
during 1946 (Newsweek, May 18). King 
Farouk of Egypt called all Arab country 


leaders to meet, probably in Cairo, on 
May 28. 

Both Britain and the United States 
promptly promised-that neither would 
act upon the committee’s suggestions 
without consulting Arab as well as Jewish 
leaders. But on May 19, when Lt. Gen. 
Sir Alan Gordon Cunningham, British 
High Commissioner, invited Arab and 
Jewish leaders to a round-table confer- 
ence, an Arab Higher Committee member 
snapped that Arabs would never sit with 
Jews at any table, “round or otherwise.” 
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CEYLON: Dominion Threshold 


Natives of Ceylon say that island lies 
only 40 miles from heaven, that when 
Adam fell out of Paradise he landed 
there unhurt and stood on one foot on a 
mountain top for 200 years. A British 
Crown Colony since 1802, Ceylon last 
week moved closer not to heaven, but 
to independence. The British gave it a 
new constitution bringing it to the 
“threshold of dominion status,” the Co- 
lonial Secretary announced in London. 
The Ceylonese will have their own Cab- 
inet and Parliament. The British gover- 
nor-general can henceforth veto only bills 
on defense, foreign affairs, and com- 
munal issues. ; 
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CHINA: Heaved Ho 

Manchuria will always be a problem 
“unless it could be moved to some place 
like the moon,” Gen. Ho Ying-chin, Chi- 
nese Army chief of staff, said recently. 
Ho headed the Ministry of War for four- 












... now quarantined outside Uraga Harbor in Japan. The shortage of food will 
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retard their recovery. Above, one victim and several suspected cases go ashore to 
an isolation ward. American Army doctors are supervising control of the epidemic. 





teen years and was often called the sec- 
ond strongest man in China after Chiang 
Kai-shek, The short, plump general be- 
longs to the extreme clique and is out- 
ly in his hatred of the Chinese Reds. 
He has fought them whenever aie 
even, according to American observers, 
while the Communists fought the Japa- 
nese. American pressure forced him out 
of the War Ministry in 1944. Last week 
at 56, Ho was ousted as staff chief. He 
said he wanted “to make way for a 
younger man.” 

Ho’s resignation was thé most impor- 
tant of several governmental shifts. On 
May 15, Premier T. V. Soong announced 
the retirement of three ministers in order 
to “liberalize the government.” Two of 
the new appointees do not belong to the 
Kuomintang. In addition Chiang named 
Gen. Chen Cheng chief of staff to re- 
place Ho. Chiang reportedly would like 
to see Chen succeed him some day. And 


Gen, Pai Chung-Hsi took over the new. 


Ministry of Defense. Pai immediately 
flew north to Peiping, where he exhorted 
the populace to rise up against the 
Chinese Reds. 
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JAPAN: Manifest Manifesto 


On May Day outside the Imperial 
alace in Tokyo, some Japanese “unani- 
mously adopted” a manifesto. The chair- 
man of the rally first read it over a 
loudspeaker system. It charged Allied 
headquarters with failure to prevent food 
hoarding and with letting former Jap- 
anese Army men hide is of weapons. 
It claimed that the elections were un- 
democratic, and that union members 


- the origin 


were getting a raw . The Japanese 
nearest the spe platform roared 
their approval,sand the cry was taken up 
by the eptire crowd, although many 
didn’t even hear the charges. 

Needling the Needler: On May 15 
the manifesto appeared on the confer- 
ence table in the low-ceiled, paneled di- 
rectors’ room of the Meiji building as the 
Allied Council met for its,.fourth bi- 
weekly session. Lt. Gen. Kuzma Derev- 
yanko, Russian iy 82 who has needled 
Allied headquarters before, had put it on 
the agenda. He asked an investigation 
of its truth. George Atcheson Jr., Amer- 
ican chairman of the council, immediately 
employed the tactics previously used by 
General of the Army MacArthur’s repre- 
sentatives in replying to Soviet needling: 
that the best defense is the offense. 

“This petition,” he reported, “is one of 
a hundred of various kinds ‘recently re- 
ceived . . . According to our information, 
the allegations . . . are not based on fact. 
According to our translators, the docu- 
ment is not written in idiomatic Japanese, 
but rather gives the clear impression that 

: afl had — drawn pe ay a for- 
eign language and then translated.” 

Dercumek thereupon withdrew from 
the debate, But Atcheson continued: 
“The document . . . contains the sign 
marks of Communist propaganda .. . I 
do not need to tell you that the United 
States does not favor Communism in the 
United States or Japan . . . The Com- 
munist party is not suppressed in the 
United States, and it has been allowed in 


Japan to have the same rights as other 


itical parties . . . [However] it is my 
rank opinion that the efforts of members 
of this Council should. be toward the 
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democratization of Japan, and that it is 
not consistent with our clear duty in that 
respect for any member of the Council 
to give support . . . to any one Japanese 
political party.” 

The debate ended with grim laughs 
when William Mcmahon Ball, the British 
delegate, good-naturedly protested: “I 
didn’t write the letter.” But the British, 
Chinese, and Russian representatives 
agreed that they wanted more power for 
the Council in shaping occupation policy. 
They asked for more than 48 hours’ ad- 
vance notice of ‘directives MacArthur in- 
tended to issue. Otherwise, they claimed, 
they could not even exe: cise the advisory 
and consultative powers the Su 
Commander conceded to them. Atcheson 
simply refused to discuss the matter with 
his chief: “It is not intended that the 
Allied Council should become part of the 
headquarters organization.” 


® 
How It Wasn't 


Japan did not surrender unconditional- 
ly. The attack on Pearl Harbor was no 
more murderous than the dropping of the 
atom bomb. Planning and waging war are 
not crimes against the peace. Thus did 
defense attorneys for 28 Japanese war 
criminals challenge the authority of the 
a international wartcrimes court last 
week. 

The allegations marked a heated three- 
day war of words begun by chief prosecu- 
tor Joseph B. Keenan of Cleveland, Ohio, 
and Dr. Ichiro Kiyose, Tokyo lawyer and 
defense counsel for former Premier Hi- 
deki Tojo. Kiyose protested that the court 
was “overstepping the bounds of interna- 
tional law” by trying men for crimes 
against the peace and against humanity. 
He said that Japan’s acceptance of the 
Potsdam agreement affected only the 
armed forces. “We in Japan at no time 
expected,” he argued, “ . charges 
against important statesmen, diplomats, 
and other leaders.” He asked that the in- 
dictments of aggression against the 28 
defendants be stricken from the record. 

Keenan, flushed with anger, called © 
Kiyose’s arguments the “height of absurdi- 
ty.” He accused the defendants of “pil- 
lage, murder, and plunder,” and criticized 
the defense for making light of the evils 
of war. Chief Justice Sir William Flood 
Webb of Australia called Keenan down 
for using “rhetorical phrases,” but the 
court ruled on May 17 that it had full 
jurisdiction. The trials are scheduled to 
open June 38. 


Cabinet Maker 


Japan’s new Diet convened for the first 
time on May 16 in the square-towered, 
granite Diet building in Tokyo. The same 
day Japan received a new government 
under Shigeru Yoshida as Premier. He 
accepted office after Tetsu Katayama, 
a Social Democrat, refused to form a 
coalition Cabinet with the conservative 
Progressive and Liberal parties. 

Foreign minister in former Premier 
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FOREIGN TIDES 





An unhappy Italian _ political 
writer predicted a short time ago that 
the repeated failures of ~ American, 
British, and Russian any 
might plunge Europe into the epoc. 
of “The Hundred Years’ Armistice,” 
which would be such a period of suf- 
fering as to make the miseries of the 
Hundred Years’ War seem 
puny in comparison. 

Impatience may make the 
delay seem like a century to 
the Italians, Germans, and 
others who are waiting for 
the victors to come to de- 
cisions. Last week some 
European newspapers were 
saying caustically that peace 
for Europe would have to 
wait until the Big Three 
could reach an armistice 
agreement on their own conflicting 
policies. 

With humar hunger, and with the 

' ideas which take shape -in men’s 
minds, no armistice can be made. And 
hunger and fear are the two dynamic 
forces which continue to work, no mat- 
ter how fruitless or static the efforts of 
statesmanship. The effect they have, 
in a time of suspense and indecision, 
may be so powerful that the results 
will be felt, if not for a hundred years, 
at least for a very long time to come, 

This writer’s first sight of the Nazi 
mentality was in 1929. A group of 
correspondents went to Wiesbaden 
that summer to watch the evacuation 
of the last British troops from the 
Rhineland. We fell in with two young 
Germans who had been cavalry offi- 
cers and then were bank clerks. One 
night, in a pleasant wine garden on the 
hill back of town, we heard from them 
strong words of disillusion, boredom, 
and bitterness. Then, we laughed it off 
as the swaggering cavalryman’s natur- 
al hatred of the humdrum. As the 
years and Hitler progressed, the mem- 
ory became less and less amusing. 


Germany, of course, is not the 
only country where desperate ideas are 
forming under the strain of suspense 
and uncertainty. The state of mind is, 
European, not exclusively Teutonic. 
The intensity of factional feeling is in- 
creasing in France and Italy. Marauder 
bands in Poland are carrying on serious 
guerrilla warfare. We know enough of 
what goes on behind the Soviet cur- 
tain in Eastern Europe to be sure that 
the switch from satellites of Western 
economy and Western thought to satel- 
lites of Russia is not taking place easily. 





‘The Hundred Years’ Armistice’ 


by JOSEPH B. PHILLIPS 





potential victim against another. The 


And the Middle East is champing for 
an upheaval which only- agreement 
among the big powers can head off. 

Of all these dissatisfied and restless 
peoples, however, the Germans, even 
divided and occupied by four enemies, 
remain the key to the’ future. The ob- 
jective of the war was to destroy Ger- 

==_ man militarism. We de- 
stroyed the machinery, de- 
stroyed Nazi leaders, and 
freed Germans whose minds 
are able to grasp the con- 
ception of a feaak with the 
militant past. That is the 
total accomplishment to 
date. The industrial know- 
how which made the war 
machine still exists, and de- 
lay in making peace terms 
has done nothing to relieve 
the closed-in feeling which is at the 
root of German militarism. 

The use of this feeling of being sur- 
rounded as an excuse for German ag- * 
gressiveness is almost as old as history. 
Ariovistus made it an excuse for swal- 
lowing pre-Caesar Gauls. Nobody ever 
used it more skillfully than Hitler. And 
the strongest weapon of the Nazi ma- 
chine was neither its tanks nor its 
Luftwaffe. It was the playing off of one 


battlefield there was neither the earth 
nor the skies, but the minds of men. 


That is where the peril of a long 
period of armistice and uncertainty 
lies. The end already has come to the 
mental paralysis in Germany .which 
accompanied the shock of defeat. The 
people in our occupation forces whose 
job it is to analyze and guide what 
Germans are thinking now report that 
signs of mental starvation are appear- 
ing. The Germans want to know more 
about this democratic world in which 
they are supposed to be fitted. Reports 
from the British zone are the same. 

In the Soviet zone there is no dearth 
of mental food. The purpose of the 
propaganda is to create Communists 
and friends for Moscow; a virulent 
sideline is to attack supposed “fascist 
elements” among the late British and 
American allies who want to “ex- 
ploit” the defeated Germans. 

It may be assumed that the Ger- 
mans are too sophisticated to fall for 
such a hackneyed line. And it is plain 
that the most powerful idea on the 
march in Germany is neither pro-Com- 
munism nor pro-democracy. It is that 
Germany suffers while the victors are 
too divided to make peace terms. 
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Shidehara’s Cabinet, Yoshida has a long 
record as a diplomat in London, Rome, 
and Washington. At 68, he dresses dap- 
perly, wears pince-nez, and smokes big 
cigars when he can get them. Allied 
headquarters calls him “purge-proof.” 
During the war, Japanese militarists 
thought him a dangerous “peacemonger,” 
and imprisoned him in June 1945 for 
counseling the emperor to-surrender. In 
the Diet, Yoshida has the support of 
Shidehara’s Progressive party and _ the 
Liberals, who elected him their president 
on May 15 to replace Ichiro Hatoyama, 
whom MacArthur purged. This coalition 


gives him a small majority in the Diet, ‘ 


supplemented by independent support. 
While the Diet met, Premier Yoshida 
struggled to form a new Cabinet. After 
nearly failing, he filled the last post May 
20. Previously 30 labor and Communist 
leaders put on a sit-down strike in the 
front room of his home. They threatened 
to stay until Yoshida saw them or, prefer- 
ably, resigned. Some went to sleep on the 
tables. Sunday 200,000 Communist-led 
Japs staged a food demonstration in front 
of the Imperial Palace. The next day Gen- 
eral of the Army MacArthur cracked 


* down on this leftist intimidation. He told 


the Japanese to end such demonstrations 
or he would do so himself. 


Pauley’s Look-See 


Edwin W. Pauley, President Truman’s 
reparations commissioner, reiterated last 
week in Tokyo that Japan’s war-makin 
industries would be removed. He add 
that’ within six weeks all equipment 
which the Allies plan to seize would be 
designated so that Japan’s uncertainty 
over reconversion could end. He prom- 
ised that the reparations claims would 
not affect textile plants, oil refineries, or 
certain machine-tool. factories—coveted 
by China, New Zealand, Australia, and 
the Philippines. 

At the same time as Pauley’s an- 
nouncement, members of the eleven- 
nation Far Eastern Commission specified 
that many potential war factories and 
their products should be removed as re- 
parations. They also listed eleven of the 
companies from which the major repara- 
tions will be drawn. Left for later dispo- 
sition were the textile, clothing, proc- 
essed food, fertilizer, and drug industries. 
Pauley declared his plan and the com- 
mission’s were essentially the same. 

On May 16 he arrived at Seoul, Korea, 
determined to visit the Russian zone 


‘north of the 38th parallel. Seven months 


ago he asked Moscow for a travel permit 
in Korea and Manchuria to check on Jap 
assets in both places but never even re- 
ceived an answer. Now a polite invita- 
tion from the Red commander, Col. Gen. 
I. M. Chistiakoff, was reportedly on its 
way. Pauley probably intends to assess 
the facilities Soviet troops in North Ko- 
rea and Manchuria have already re- 
moved so that they can be deducted from 
Russian reparations claims against Ger- 
many and Japan. 
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1 THE DIVER is in constant danger—principally from the 
weight of the sea. The pressure on his y. increases 


tremendously the further he descends. An additional ton— 
every 33 feet! In the past—300 feet was the deepest water 
a man could work in, and he could stay there only a few 
minutes. But now— 





3, THE WORKING EFFICIENCY of many household products 

* has been improved through scientific research. Take 
modern refrigerators—for example. Science has given us more 
efficient refrizerants and better tubing for carrying them. 
This special tubing, or “life line” is known as Bundyweld. 


COUNTLESS modern products, from gas 

ranges to home freezers, rely on Bundy- 
weld. Cars, trucks, tractors and vehicles of 
all kinds use it for oil, gas, vacuum and 
hydraulic brake lines. Let Bundy Research 
and Engineering Departments show you how 
Bundy Tubing can aid your product. Also 
available in Monel and nickel. Bundy Tubing 
Company, Detroit 13, Michigan. 








3100 19th St, 


1 Admiral Ave. 
San Francisco 10, Calif. 


Maspeth, N.Y.C., N.Y. 


BUNDY TUBING DISTRIBUTORS AND 
Pacific Metals Co., Ltd. Standard Tube Sales Corp.  Lapham-Hickey Co. 
3333 W. 47th Place 
Chicago 32, IIlinois 


How science helps the deep-sea diver 





2. SCIENCE HAS found a way to help the diver so that 

he can descend to greater depths, and work harder 
while he is there. Instead of pumping air (oxygen and nitro- 
gen) into his “life line,” they feed him helium and oxygen. 
Helium doesn’t collect in the blood stream as nitrogen does. 
As a result, his working efficiency is improved. 





4 BUNDYWELD is different from other forms of tubin 
* because it has a solid, double steel wall, copper braz 
throughout and copper coated inside and out. It is free from 
scale, closely held to dimensions, very easily fabricated. It is 
a thoroughly dependable “life line” in every sense of the term. 


BUNDY. TUBING 
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@necneeanse ve: Veun exeecraviens 


REPRESENTATIVES: 
Eagle Metals Co. 
3628 E. Marginal Way 
Seattle 4, Wash. 





Rutan & Co. 
112 S. 16th St. 
Phila. 2, Pa. 


Alloy Metal Sales Ltd. 
861 Bay St. 
Toronto 5, Canada 
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DEFENSE: To Guard the Arctic 


At Kingston, Ont., on Aug. 18, 1938, 
President Franklin Roosevelt declared: 
“The people of the United States will not 
stand idly by if domination of Canadian 
soil is threatened.” At Ogdensburg, N. Y., 
on Aug. 18, 1940, President Roosevelt 
and Prime Minister Mackenzie King 
signed the Ogdensburg Agreement which 
led to the creation later that year of the 
Joint Defense Board to plan wartime de- 
fense of the North American continent. 

A new concept of hemispheric defense 
emerged from this wartime cooperation. 
Last week it was learned in Washington 
that the United States has proposed to 
Canada a unified defense scheme for 
the North American Arctic. Defense and 
weather stations would be jointly erected 
and staffed in the Arctic zone. Certain 
branches of both countries’ armed forces 
would be coordinated in arms, equip- 
ment, organization, and training. 

Washington officials emphasized nega- 
tive features of the proposed agreement: 
It would not be a military alliance; it 





‘would not involve political commitments; 


it would not disturb Canada’s relations 
with the British Commonwealth; it would 
not violate obligations to the United 
Nations. 

But other factors might arouse oppo- 
sition in both countries. Americans might 
not like the fact that Canada, as a mem- 
ber of the British Commonwealth, would 
almost certainly be involved in any Brit- 
ish war. Canadians might encounter many 
difficulties in coordinating army equip- 
ment and organization because the major 
part of Canada’s defense system, its re- 
serve army, is composed of regiments 
affiliated by tradition and affection with 
famous British regiments, like the kilted 
Highland and upper-crust Guards units. 
Dress and battle honors have long been 
the mainspring of esprit de corps in Ca- 
nadian army forces. 

Nevertheless, the basic fact remained:. 
United States and Canadian military offi- 
cials are convinced the Arctic region is the 
most vulnerable point of hemispheric de- 
fense. Exercises like Musk-Ox and Frost- 
bite (NEwswEEK, May 20) illustrated 
their keen interest in defense against any 
possible attacks by rockets and other 
modern weapons of war over the ice- 
bound northern rim of the earth. 


aa 


PARLIAMENT: National Atom 


The Canadian Parliament last week re- 
ceived notice of a government bill to con- 
trol atomic energy. It provides that a 
board will direct publicly owned cor- 
porations in various fields of develop- 
ment, production, and distribution. It 
will also acquire, by purchase, lease, or 
expropriation, the materials, mines, de- 
posits, claims, and property needed. 














Acme 
Seeing the Sights: In New York on 
a spree last week after selling gold 
claims for $100,000 in cash, Ulric J. 
(Spud) Arsenault, veteran prospector, 
was entertained by Copacabana night 
club girls, rejected 50 marriage pro- 
posals, and returned to Yellowknife, 
Northwest Territories, still a bachelor. 





WHEAT: Port of Bad Luck 


‘Two Danish ships, blown into a harbor 
at the base of Hudson Bay one stormy 
night in 1619, were the first to anchor in 
the port now known as Churchill. All but 
three of the 65 explorers perished. Bad 
luck seems to have clung to the port ever 
since, In 1880 prairie farmers agitated for 
a railway from Winnipeg to Churchill, 
seeking a shorter and less costly route to 
Europe for their wheat. The Hudson Bay 
Railway Company was formed a year 
later, and 40 miles of track laid by 1887. 
But this and later enterprises failed. The 
line was not completed until March 29, 
1929. The first shipment of grain left 
Churchill for Europe on Sept. 12, 1929. 

But skippers and shipping companies 
disliked the route. Ice floes kept the port 
closed except between the middle of 
June and October. Compasses would not 
work properly so close to the ‘magnetic 
pole. Return cargoes from Efrope were 
hard to obtain, partly because insurance 
costs were so high. In fourteen years, 
only 100 ships docked at Churchill and 
only 20,000,000 bushels of grain were 
shipped from the port. It became known 
as Manitoba’s “white elephant.” Up to 
March 31, 1945, it had cost $52,669,000. 

The New Hope: The hopes of prairie 
farmers were revived somewhat last week. 
The Dalgleish Shipping Co. of Newcastle- 





' shipments must be made to Europe in 


‘last week hit the skid road for the bright 
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on-Tyne, England, announced it would 
send six ships to Churchill late in August 
to pick up 1,800,000 bushels of grain 
stored in the elevator since 1939. 
‘ Even so, Churchill’s prospects are not | 
bright. Parliament passed a resolution last | 
fall urging greater use of the port. But 
government spokesmen were lukewarm, 
They admitted radar and gyroscopic 
compasses might eliminate most of the- 
risks, but they had no definite plan. Last _ 
week, the Canadian Wheat Board was 
asked to divert part of the 1945 wheat 
crop for shipment from Churchill. The 
board refused, claiming shipments from 
Churchill could not be justified this year | 
because wheat would have to be held at } 
the port until] August. Maximum wheat 


the shortest possible time while food # 
shortages continue. 
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LABOR: Down the Strike Road 


From Lake Cowichan, Powell River, 
the Okanagan Valley, and other lumber 
camps deep in the forests of British | 
Columbia, high riggers and whistle punks 


lights of Vancouver. They were among 
the 37,000 lumbermen (20,000 Interna- 
tional Woodworkers of America mem- 
‘bers and 17,000 non-union men) who | 
walked off their jobs on May 15 in Can- 
ada’s most critical postwar strike. 

Neither this nor other threatening 
strikes (mine workers, May 17; rubber’ 
workers, May 27; seamen, June 7; ship- 
yards, June 30; electrical, auto, imple @ 
ments, steel, and textile plants, later) 7 
were unexpected (NEWSWEEK, March 18). | 
' But the IWA strike was critical be 
cause of its widespread effect on other 
industries and workers. Almost all B.C. 
lumber is shipped green or kiln-dried. 
Stockpiles accumulate no more than ten 
days’ supply. If the strike continues for 
two weeks, one-fifth of the province's | 
working population may be idle. Fruit 
growers are threatened, with ruinous 
losses if boxes for their new crops are 
not available within two weeks, Van- | 
couver longshoremen stand to __ lose 
$442,000 a month until export lumber | 
shipments, which make up 45 per cent | 
of the province’s total lumber produc- 
tion, are resumed. 


Significance ———— 


The IWA strike, like other pending 
actions, is less against employers than 
against the federal government. Labor is 
bitterly opposed to the government’s slow 
decontrol policy, which so far has granted 
some major price increases and a few 
wage increases, but still maintains rigid 
controls on hours of work. 

On the IWA strike, federal authorities 
are using the same tactics that were suc- 
cessful in earlier disputes, notably the 
costly Ford walkout late last year: Let 
the strike simmer for a few weeks until 
public reaction aids a federal conciliator 
to settle it. 








One of a series describing Cyanamid’s many activities 
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THIS PICTURE illustrates, as well as any 
way we know, the spirit with which peo- 
ple everywhere are greeting the return of 
rubber products. The “welcome” is en- 
hanced, too, by the availability of the 
new types of synthetic rubber, which will 
give greater variety and utility to many 
household, commercial and industrial 
products. 

Natural and synthetic rubbers make a 
great “team.” What one lacks in specific 
qualities for certain purposes, the other 
will provide. Thus, a great number of 
rubber articles, from girdles and gaskets 
to galoshes and gasoline hose, are being 
improved because they are made with the 
type of rubber best suited to meet each 
specific need. This means that you will 


MOLDING 
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not only get more value out of the many 
rubber articles you use but also that you 
will be able to enjoy the benefits of rub- 
ber in many more articles. 

Increzsing the value of rubber 
products — both natural and syn- 
thetic—is one of Cyanamid’s many 
functions as a leading chemical 
manufacturer. By developing such 
remarkable chemicals as acryloni- 
trile, a vital ingredient in the man- 
ufacture of the butadiene-acryloni- 
trile type synthetic rubber, and 
producing many basic processing 
materials such as accelerators, ac- 
tivators, chemical plasticizers, and 
other chemicals, Cyanamid per- 
forms a vital role in the expanding 


THE FUTURE THROUGH 


rubber industry. Here, as in so many 
other fields, you can see and enjoy the 
benefits of Cyanamid research and large- 
scale chemical manufacturing methods. 


Cyanamid Company 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y4 


CHEMISTRY 
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No-swell”’ roller 
swelis laughs 


—helps newspapers print millions more funnies 


HE “funnies” that give you so many 

chuckles of a Sunday morning are not 
always so funny to the men who print 
them. To pressmen they are often a head- 
ache — because the colored inks contain 
chemicals that raise hob with the rubber 
rollers used in inking the press. 


These solvents soak into even the toughest 
natural rubber rollers causing them to 
soften and swell up beyond adjustment 
limits. When that happens, rollers have 
to be removed and ground down to 
proper size — an operation that shuts 
down the press, costs money and shortens 
the rollers’ potential life. 


Learning of Goodyear’s success in com- 
pounding synthetic rubbers impervious 
to the strongest industrial acids, pub- 
lishers told their troubles to the G.T.M. 
— Goodyear Technical Man. He re- 
sponded with an ink roller of entirely 


new design that is already setting new 
performance standards in newspaper 
color printing. 


This new De Luxe Roller is made of a 
special “soft”-type synthetic rubber that 
spreads ink more evenly, insuring cleaner 
reproduction. It is fire-resistant, and so 
impermeable to solvents, swell is practi- 
cally nil, eliminating frequent regrind- 
ings that cost money and waste time. And 
it wears so much longer, runs so much 
smoother, it inks millions of ex}ra color 
pages. 


Such standout performance is typical of 
all Goodyear industrial rubber rolls, 
whether used in printing, tanneries, steel, 
paper or textile mills — because all are 
specially designed and compounded to 
meet the most rigorous service condi- 
tions. To get full information, write the 
G.T.M., Goodyear, Akron 16, Ohio or 
Los Angeles 54, California. 
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The best way to travel... 
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Texaco Dealer 
first / 


Les HERE at last . . . the long-hoped- 
for day when you can climb into your car 
and push off for far places. 

The best way to plan your trip . . . see 
your Texaco Dealer furst. 





He'll have our Texaco Touring Service 
experts send you the easiest, pleasantest, 
most economical routing for your trip. 

Speedily available from Texaco Tour- 
ing Service you get up-to-the-minute road 
information that charts both 
the most direct and the scenic 
routes for your trip. 





All America is waiting for you again. “Fill 
‘er up” at your Texaco Dealer's . . . and GO. 





Youre welcome at 


TEXACO DEALERS 


where you get... & & 


FIRE-CHIEF SKY CHIEF HAVOLINE AND TEXACO MARFAK 
GASOLINE GASOLINE MOTOR OILS LUBRICATION | 














TUNE IN . . . Texaco Star Theatre every Sunday night starring James Melton, with his guest, Ed Wynn. See newspapers for time and stations. 
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CUBA: Aggression Repelled 

Before dawn on May 17, persons who 
lived near Camp Columbia, de luxe base 
of the Cuban Army in the Havana sub- 
urbs, heard two heavy explosions fol- 
lowed by machine-gun fire. Traffic over 
the bridges between Havana and the sub- 
urbs was interrupted; police reserves 
were mobilized; and guards mounted ma- 
chine guns around the Presidential Palace. 
Residents of exclusive Country Club 
Park said that bullets ricocheted wildly 
about their homes for twenty minutes. 

Sen. Eduardo (Eddy) Chibas, general- 
ly considered a spokesman for the govern- 
ment, told reporters that a group had 
“attacked” Camp Columbia with hand 
grenades, probably as the first step in a 
revolution against President Ramén Grau 
San Martin. The “aggression was re- 
pelled” by government tanks and machine 
guns, he said. 

The rebels were unjdentified, and Chi- 
bas said the incident was “without trans- 
cendental importance.” In Miami, Fla., 
Gen. Manuel Benitez, exiled former po- 
lice chief under Fulgencio Batista, de- 
scribed it as “an explosion of the army 
without any previous planning,” and fore- 
cast: “There will be a real revolution at 
any moment.” 


Por 


HAITI: Won for the Money 
Throbbing voodoo drums and weird 


chants echoed through the night in a — 


savage prelude to last week’s election of 
a National Assembly in Haiti. Some of the 
600,000 registered voters were afraid to 
come down from the mountains because 
leftists had predicted “blood will flow” if 
the election failed to win them enough 
power to choose a President and write a 


Constitution. The teeming streets of Port- * 


au-Prince were patrolled by truckloads of 
heavily armed troops, and soldiers sta- 
tioned at every polling place had orders to 
arrest anyone carrying a stick, machete, 
knife, or gun. The army precautions 
proved so successful that Haitian officials 
said not one person was injured anywhere 
in the republic during the twelve voting 
hours. 

Soon after the polls closed, however, 
rumors of a leftist defeat reawakened 
fears of bloodshed. Five persons were 
killed in a riot in Cap Haitien and in the 
capital supporters of the radical assembly 
candidate, Daniel Fignole, stormed the 
headquarters of his supposedly victorious 
opponent: “Down with the middle class! 
Down with the mulattoes! Hail the prole- 
tariat!” Police used tear gas to disperse 
the mob. But the ragged peasants, invited 
by Fignole to live with him in the Presi- 
dential palace if they voted “black,” con- 


tinued to stir angrily. Business in Port-au- 


Prince remained at a standstill because no 
one felt like working. 


Se 





Election returns confirmed leftist fears: 
56 of the 58 assembly seats had been won 
by the Democrats, the conservative, up- 
per-class mulattoes who control the 
wealth of Haiti. 


Pom 


ARGENTINA: Perén’s Brains 


On June 4 Col. Juan D. Perén will be 
inaugurated President of Argentina. The 
course he will follow in domestic and 
foreign affairs is still largely unknown. 
Like all strong men, he will prob- 
ably shape it himself. But Perdén is sur- 
rounded by a few key figures who are 
generally accepted as making up his 
“brain. trust”: 

@ Ludwig Freude, reputedly one of the 
ten wealthiest men in South America, 
heads the group. He met Perén twenty 
years ago when he was a construction 
engineer and Perén an army lieutenant. 
“Through the intervening years,” Freude 
says, “Perén has been my truest friend.” 
The United States blue book described 
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dent of the Central Bank in the March 
shake-up which was part of Perén’s over- 
all plan for pushing industrial develop- 
ment. 
@ Alejandro Leloir, 56, wealthy member 
of the exclusive Jockey Club, is one of 
the few upper-class Argentines who sup- 
ported Perén from the first. His presence 
in the Perén group gives it some dimly 
reflected prestige in high Argentine 
society. 
@ Oscar Ivanissevich, an _ outstanding 
surgeon, is Perén’s link with Argentina’s 
intellectual groups. Ivanissevich is tall 
and energetic and was a great athlete and 
star football player in his youth. Al- 
though his enemies say he is Fascist- 
minded he has considerable influence in 
university circles because of his intel- 
lectual achievements. He is interventor of 
Buenos Aires University and will probably 
play a major role in university reform. 
@ José Figuerola, Spanish statistician 
who was labor adviser to Miguel Primo 
de Rivera and who came to Argentina 
when the Spanish dictator fell, is most 
influential in the formation of the Presi- 
dent-elect’s social and labor program, 
These are some of the men around 
Peron. But not one of them has as much 





“What a Bargain!’ A cartoon comment on the high prices and scarcities which 
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Fa-Cha—Mexico City 


plague Mexico. The man in the street considers the price list of products of “rich 
Mexico.” It includes sugar, flour, beans, coffee, meat, corn, gasoline, and lima beans 
—“all at half price.” But after each item: “There isn’t any.” Left, a Mexican market. 





Freude as “leader of the German com- 
J e . > “< e . 
munity in Buenos Aires,” and “an inti- 


- mate associate and confidential agent of 


[Erich Otto] Meynen,” German chargé 
d’affaires. Freude has denied this: “I am 
a democrat, and have been anti-Nazi 
since the birth of Nazism.” 

@ Miguel Miranda, who at 55 is a heavy- 
set, typical “self-made” man, represents 
the country’s industrial interests, He built 
up a fortune of 15,000,000 pesos 
($4,000,000 U. S.) from a string of seven- 
teen canning factories. Miranda's ideas on 
expanding Argentine industry fit in per- 
fectly with Perén’s. He was made presi- 


influence on their leader as his wife, the 
ex-actress, Eva Duarte, who is rapidly 
becoming one of the greatest female 
“powers behind the throne” in Latin 
American history. Persons who have at- 
tended Perén’s daily conferences say that 
more and more she is taking the lead in 
making clear-cut, on-the-spot decisions 
with which the colonel usually agrees. 
She always has on the tip of her tongue 
the names of two or three men who would 
be good and “politically reliable” candi- 
dates for any post to be filled, and her 
influence is -said to extend into all 
branches of the government. 
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TRANSITION 





On Her Own: 
TILDA THAMAR, 
Argentine actress, 
objected to Walter 
Winchell’s remarks 
about “a young ac- 
tress just up from 
Argentina” on his 
Sunday night radio 
broadcast. Win- 
chell reported that 
the actress was 
sponsored by the 
Per6én government 
and warned pub- 


“take any . . . blood 
money” to put her 
over. In a tele- 
gram to the ABC 
network, Miss Tha- 
mar said she was 
up here on her va- 
cation and spend- 
ing her own money, 
“earned the hard 
way as every ac- 
tress does.” 


é mes) =Honors: GEN. 
International 


Thamar,onvacation BOWER, Arm 


Chief of Staff, Ap- 
MIRAL CHESTER W. Nimitz, chief of 
naval operations, and Watt Disney, 
movie cartoonist, were awarded Silver 
Buffaloes by the National Council of the 
Boy Scouts of America. Eisenhower and 
Nimitz received the Scouts’ highest honor 
for their wartime exploits, while Disney, 


-a former Scout, was cited for contribut- 


ing “to the joy of youth in every land.” 


Slow Waltz: Princess ELizaBETH of 


England danced cheek to cheek with 
Lorp Rupert NEvILL, a captain in the 


Internati 


The princess dances with a friend 


licity men not to’ 


Dwicut D. EIsEN- | 


Life Guards, at the Royal Navy and Mer- 
chant Navy Ball in London. The princess 
is godmother to Nevill’s son, whose chris- 
tening she attended last year. 


The Bite: Kay W1L.1aMs, movie actress, 
denied she ever planned to remarry 
Martin de Alzaga Unzue, Argentine play- 
boy known as Macoco, who is suing to 
recover $35,200 which he says he spent 
on a trousseau for their second wedding. 
Macoco, she said, “used to beat himse 

up, ‘scratch his face, and bite my leg.” 
Macoco replied: “I cannot imagine any- 


_ thing more ridiculous, Besides I’ve been 


on a strict vegetarian diet.” Kay’s pres- 
ent husband, Adolph B. Spreckels Jr., 
sugar heir, is being sued by Bebe Webb, 
former showgirl; who wants $260,000 
for assault. 


Debut: Jupy Gar.ann’s first child, Liza, 
posed for her first news pictures at 2 
months. The baby was named for the 
song of the same title, a favorite of the 
actress and her husband, VINCENTE MIN- 
NELLI, movie director. 





International 
Judy and Liza smile for the camera 
Dissatisfied: MiLpRED Boots YouMANS, 
onetime Follies girl and second wife of 
the late Vincent YouMANS, composer, 
asked the Surrogate’s Court in New York 
to set aside his will on the ground that 
he was “not of sound mind” when he had 
it drawn. Youmans, who died of tuber- 
culosis last month, left $50 a week to his 
father and the bulk of the estate to a 
tuberculosis fund. Mrs. Youmans di- 


‘ vorced. him in January, two weeks after 


he made his last will. 


Engaged: Capt. Louts ZAMPERINI, 29, 
Pacific war hero and former intercollegi- 
ate mile champion, and CynrH1a APPLE- 
WHITE, 20, Miami Beach debutante; in 
Los Angeles. Zamperini was officially 


Zamperini's fiancée arrives in Burbank 


listed as dead when his bomber crashed 
in the Pacific in May 1948. After float- 
ing on a raft for 47 days and enduring 
more than two years of Japanese prison- 
camp torture, Zamperini turned up near 


Yokohama, last September. He says he. 


will never run again. 


Died: Morris Wison, 68, president 
and managing director of the Royal Bank 
of Canada and chancellor of McGill Uni- 
versity; in Montreal, May 18. Wilson con- 
ferred honorary degrees on Winston 


_ Churchill and the late President Roose- 


velt' in 1944. 

EBERHARD FaBeErR, 87, pencil manv- 
facturer; in New. York, May 16. Chair- 
man of the board of the Eberhard Faber 


Pencil Co. and president of the Eberhard . 


Faber Rubber Co., Faber was the fourth 
generation of a family of pencil makers. 
BootH TARKINGTON, 76, novelist and 


playwright; in Indianapolis, May 19. He 


averaged about a novel a year between 
1899 and 1943 and was the only novelist 
to win the Pulitzer Prize twice, for “The 
Magnificent Ambersons,”. in 1919, and 
“Alice: Adams,” in 1922. Other novels 
which achieved wide popularity included, 
“The Gentleman. From Indiana,” “Pen- 
rod,” “Penrod and Sam,” “Seventeen,” 
and “Monsieur Beaucaire,” in which 
Rudolph Valentino appeared on the 
screen. Many of his novels were adapted 
for both the stage and motion pic- 
‘tures. Several. leading actors made or 
added to their reputations in roles he 
created. Among them were Alfred Lunt 
in “Clarence” and Katharine Hepburn 
in “Alice Adams.” 

Enrico CarpInAL Gasparri, 74, sub- 
dean. of the Sacred College of Cardinals; 
at Rome, May 20. A former Papal 
Nuncio to Brazil, he signed the Lateran 
Treaty with Benito Mussolini in 1929. 
His death reduced the Sacred College 
to 66 members and the number of 
Italian cardinals to 25. 














‘Sb lirned the heedid ffongsesimen” 


The words are those of Rufus Choate, 
spoken in 1840. For in the rotunda of the 
Capitol at Washington, Clay, Calhoun 
and Webster were gazing in amazement 
at busts of themselves, turned by a copy- 
ing lathe. Standing by was Thomas 
Blanchard, the inventor, holding a model 
of kis machine. He was seeking a re- 
newal of his patent, and Webster saw that 
the renewal was granted. To the ordinary’ 
surfacer then in use, Blanchard’s lathe 
added the means of turning irregular 
forms, and since 1819 it had been proving 


its usefulness on gun-stocks, shoe-lasts 
and wheel-spokes. 


Today all lathes, grinders, drills, boring 
mills, punches depend for their speed and 
accuracy upon anti-friction bearings. 
Many of these bearings are made by 
SASF ... for over a long period of years 
S306 has applied its engineering skill 
to the development of ball and roller bear- 
ing units which meet‘almost every possible 
requirement of the machine tool industry. 
With such long and diverse experience, an 
S06 representative is the best man to 
help you select 

THE RIGHT BEARING FOR THE RIGHT PLACE 
sicr INDUSTRIES, INC., PHILA., PA. 
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1 Accounting 


2 Transmitting 
Information 


3 Record © 
Keeping 


HERE WAS A TIME when the basic routines of 
accounting, transmitting information, and keep- 
ing records were time-consuming, costly operations 
for banks. But no more... 


Now most leading banks use Recordak, the photo- 
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graphic machine that pioneered the application of dustry, too... for retail selling, transportation, and Fi 
modern microfilming to business systems. *« many other fields. you 
With it, banks have simplified and speeded book- As a result, Recordak-equipped i idea 
keeping procedures . . . eliminated much expensive - now record payrolls, time cards, orders faster . . . our 
duplication. With it, they transmit checks for collec- keep records safer . . . reduce filing space 98%. Be | 
tion faster, cheaper, and with the complete protection Recordak-equipped department stores make collec- is . 
photographic methods alone provide. With it, they tions and adjustments quicker . . . with fewer cus- lead 
have developed Recordak record-keeping systems Thi 


which are the last word in safety, convenience of 
operation and reference, economy of space. a 


Recordak has speeded up these routines for in-. 


tomer misunderstandings and complaints. Recordak- 
equipped railroads now handle waybills with the 
lightning speed yardmen want, and the photographic 
accuracy and completeness traffic men need. 


SRECORDEK | 


the photographic business machine . . . basic as the typewriter Zo} -.. adding machine GJ gs 











routines with RECORDAK... 


the photographic business machine 


Find out what Recordak can do to improve 
your routine operations. You'll get many good 
ideas about what Recordak can do to help you from 
our interesting, new book,“'50 Billion Records Can’t 
Be Wrong.” It explains what Recordak microfilming 
is... how it works . . . what it is doing for other 
leading companies... how surprisingly little it costs. 
This book is free:. Write for it. 


RECORDAK CORPORATION 
Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company 
350 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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MAIL THIS COUPON FOR FREE BOOK 
RECORDAK CORPORATION 
350 Madison Avenue, New York 17, New York 


Please send your new book on Recordak 
—“50 Billion Records Can’t Be Wrong.” 
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1 Accounting 


2 Transmitting 
Information 


3 Record © 
Keeping 


HERE WAS A TIME when. the basic routines of 

accounting, transmitting information, and keep- 
ing records were time-consuming, costly operations 
for banks. But no more. . 

Now most leading banks use Recordak, the photo- 
graphic machine that pioneered the application of 
modern microfilming to business systems. 

With it, banks have simplified and speeded book- 
keeping procedures . . . eliminated much expensive © 
duplication. With it, they transmit checks for collec- 
tion faster, cheaper, and with the complete protection 
photographic methods alone provide. With it, they 
have developed Recordak record-keeping systems 
which are the last word in safety, convenience of 
operation and reference, economy of space. a 


Recordak has speeded up these routines for in-. 





Speed up your handling of these 3 basic fro 


dustry, too... for retail selling, ‘transportation, and 


« many other fields. 


As a result, Recordak-equipped siiniadinniginere 
now record payrolls, time cards, orders faster . . . 
keep records safer . . . reduce filing space 98%. 


Recordak-equipped department stores make collec- . 


tions and adjustments quicker . . . with fewer cus- 
tomer misunderstandings and complaints. Recordak- 
equipped railroads now handle waybills with the 
lightning speed yardmen want, and the photographic 
accuracy and completeness traffic men need. 
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routines with RECORDAK... 


the photographic business machine 


Find out what Recordak can do to improve 
your routine operations. You'll get many good 
ideas about what Recordak can do to help you from 
our interesting, new. book,50 Billion Records Can’t 
Be Wrong.” It explains what Recordak microfilming 
is... how it works . . . what it is doing for other 
leading companies . .. how surprisingly little it costs. 
This book is free.. Write for it. 


RECORDAK CORPORATION 
Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company 
350 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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RECORDAK CORPORATION 
350 Madison Avenue, New York 17, New York 


Please send your new book on Recordak 
—“50 Billion Records Can’t Be Wrong.” 
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SCIENCE AND MEDICINE 








SCIENCE: And Now SOFAR 


In the summer of 1937, Dr. Maurice 
Ewing, aboard the Woods Hole Oceano- 
a Institution’s research ship At- 
antis, dropped some small bombs 3 
miles deep to the ocean’s floor. 

By merely holding his ear against the 
ship’s rail, the tall, tousled-haired Texas 
geophysicist, who has spent more than a 
third of his 40 years in the study of 
oceanography, could hear the bombs ex- 
plode. The blasts were followed by three 
echoes about six seconds apart. 

Ewing’s conclusion, which four years 


later was to revolutionize under-water 


sound transmission, was: Sound could 
be heard from horizontal distances up to 
thousands of miles, provided disturbing 
reflection could be cut out and if deli- 
cate and precise amplifiers were used to 
intensify sound. 

Already oceanic scientists had checked 


yawl. Bombs containing 4 pounds of 
TNT were dropped from a second ship, 
the Destroyer Escort 51, and signals were 
detected at ranges of 1,000 miles. Con- 
vinced the theory was right, the Navy 
then set up an experimental shore sta- 
tion at Eleuthera Island in the Bahamas. 
Ewing divided his time between Woods 
Hole, where he worked on improving his 
equipment, and the Bahamas, where the 
actual bomb dropping took place. 

In one of the expériments, the De- 
stroyer Escort Muir, off Dakar on the 
West African coast, dropped a series of 
bombs which Ewing had developed for 
this purpose. The Bahama listening sta- 
tion was able to pick up the explosion 
sounds at a range of 3,100 miles. “No 
other natural or man-made sound had 
ever been heard more than a fraction of 
that distance,” said Ewing. 

The system, proposed and supervised 
by the energetic young scientist, was now 


aircraft or a life raft by having three or 
more shore stations listen for the explosion 
of a bomb dropped by the survivors. 

After detecting the incoming signals, 
both by amplifier and on recording tape, 
each station radios the information to a 
central point where, by checking charts 
and tables, the exact location of the ex. 
plosion—and the missing men—can be 
determined. Under the least favorable 
conditions, SOFAR is able to fix this 
position within the radius of a few miles, 

How long it would take for the casta- 
ways to be picked up after firing the 
bombs depends on their position. “In 
the Pacific,” Ewing said, “I would esti- 
mate roughly the maximum time re- 
quired for rescue as around eight hours, 
Compare that with the 22 days it took 
to find Eddie Rickenbacker!” 


Mapping by Sound: SOFAR is also 
a very valuable device for locating un- 
known shoals, Ewing declared. During 





SOFAR SHADOW 
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sound's at various depths of sea 
water and had found a minimum velocity 
at about 4,000 feet, with higher veloci- 
ties above and below. The ray paths fol- 
lowed by sound under water are re- 
fracted toward depths of lesser velocity. 
Thus, if a bomb is set off at a depth 
of 4,000 feet, a large part of the sound 
of its explosion will be refracted upward 
and downward, crossing and recrossing 
this area but never reaching either the 
surface or the bottom. A hydrophone (a 
kind of stethoscope with electrical am- 
lifications) lowered to this depth should 
be able, Ewing figured;.to detect the 
sound of explosion at much greater dis- 
tances than had ever been thought pos- 
sible. * 
During the war, Ewing and his Woods 
Hole associates presented their theory of 
horizontal sound transmission to the Navy 
Bureau of Ships; and apse to try it 
out. The first tests were made by lower- 
ing a hydrophone on the end of a 4,000,- 
foot line from the Saluda, an 87-foot 


cean floor 


+ 


4,000 feet 
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recognized as something more than a 
clever laboratory theory. It did not in- 
volve the use of electronics, supersonics, 
or smashed atoms. Far more simply—and 
in much the same way that three men 
timing lightning flashes and thunderclaps 
can fix the position of a thunderstorm by 
triangulation—Ewing’s technique could 
quickly and accurately triangulate the 
position of a bomb’s explosion. 

Nodding official approval, the Navy 
dignified the system with one of its cryp- 
tic letter names—SOFAR-for “Sound 
Fixing and Ranging.” 

Lifesaving by Sound: Last week, 
Ewing, back on his job as associate pro- 
fessor of geology at Columbia University, 
relaxed in his small, cluttered basement 
office and talked over some of the civilian 
advantages that have grown out of this 
wartime research. _ 

Most significant, perhaps, is SOFAR’s 
aid in rescuing men lost at sea from 
ships or planes. The method makes it 
possible to trace the position of a crashed 
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the Eleuthera tests, the geophysicist and 
his crew discovered two uncharted shoals 
in the water around Bermuda. Such 
shoals .cast what may be termed “shad- 
ows” in the ocean, which would inter- 
fere with SOFAR’s rescue work. A shad- 
ow zone, for instance, might cut out 
reception at one SOFAR station, while 
not interfering with the other two. If all 
shoal areas were known, such gaps in 
the system could be predicted and taken 
into consideration. 

As Ewing explains it, the shadow 
which Bermuda casts was charted by 
means of a hydrophone, which was the 
“source of light,” and a number of bombs, | 
which define a “shadow” (see chart). 
The shadow zone was defined by two 
great circle lines from the hydrophone, 
tangent to the shoal water of the island. 
In the shadow zone, with a ship drop- 
ping bombs 900 miles beyond Bermuda, 
the recordings were “greatly reduced” in 
intensity. When the ship approached to 
within 700 miles of the island, still inside 














Colossus Buys 


§ OOK at the nationally known names on the 
farmer’s tractor ... his tools ... his wife’s 


household appliances . . . the packaged foods ‘in 


her cupboard. The American farmer’s convictions 


on quality spring from hard experience. 


He knows that good seed in fertile soil produces 
bigger yields; that pure-bred cattle give more 
and better milk, make the best beef. He shuns the 
shoddy, because he is not only a good farmer but 
a good business-man. 


~ 


Today, as he and his wife plan the biggest pur- 
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chases they ever made, price is but one of the 
deciding factors. Look for these biggest purchases 
on farms where income is also biggest. From 
Country Gentleman farms, the top-half farms 
makingnearly three-quarters ofall farm purchases. 


In his reading matter, too, Colossus buys quality. 
Leaf through any issue of Country Gentleman 
and see the quality fare set before him month 


-after month .. . articles, editorials, and the 


advertisements of America’s leaders. He and his 
family look upon Country Gentleman as friend, 


_counselor, and guide. 
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the shadow zone, the SOFAR signals 
disappeared entirely. 

“Shoal location,” Ewing drawled mod- 
estly, “is an end in itself for improving 
the charts of various ocean basins.” More 
precisely, the system helps the scientist 
to locate shoal areas for further study and 
contributes significantly to his knowledge 
of submarine topography. 

Other possible peacetime uses for 
SOFAR are: 

@ Navigational aid: A _ survey vessel 
equipped with the system can drop 
Saabe as it travels and, from the log of 
sounds received, plot an accurate course 
when it reaches shore. Or, the shore 
stations can radio the time of signal 
reception to the ship, which can do its 
own calculations. Right now, according 
to Ewing, SOFAR gives a more accurate 
fix (within one mile) than celestial navi- 
gation. He hopes the system will eventu- 
ally give results accurate to within one- 
tenth of a mile. 

@ Determining sea currents: A survey 
vessel can compare its dead-reckoning 
course with its SOFAR course and de- 
termine currents. In gauging gravity at 
sea, the east-west velocity of a vessel 
must be accurately known. SOFAR read- 
ings will give the right east-west velocity, 
thus permitting calculations involving the 
effect of centrifugal force from the earth’s 
rotation on gravity. 

€ Charting the ocean bottom: Wartime 
developments enabled the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey to make satisfactory 
charts of the bottom along the Conti- 
nental Shelf about 100 miles out to sea. 
Ewing claims that SOFAR, which has 
higher accuracy than any other naviga- 
tional equipment, including LORAN 
(Long Range Aid), will permit the draw- 
ing of equally accurate ocean-bottom 
charts in any part of the world. 

@ Locating submarine volcanoes: A theo- 
retical possibility, which Ewing dubs 


met 








“feasible.” The actual sound channel 
takes in depths of from 2,000 to 6,000 
feet and, therefore, some sound could be 
recorded by SOFAR from any volcanic 
explosion in that space. 
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MEDICINE: Mind Over Matter 


One-fourth of the patients in the car- 
diac wards of eleven Army general hospi- 
tals had disabling heart and blood-vessel 
conditions directly traceable to upset 
emotions, not to physical defects. Among 
officers and men ailing with stomach or 


intestinal disorders, from one-fifth to al- 


most one-third were ill for the same 
reason. 

This military brand of heart and stom- 
ach trouble is no different from that 
found among sick civilians, Brig. Gen. 
William C. Menninger, head of the Army 
Psychiatric Division, said last week at a 
meeting in New York of the American 
Society for Research in Psychosomatic 
(mind and body) Problems. 

Leading specialists have estimated that 
more than 50 per cent of the common 
medical complaints are psychogenic. This 
means that there is nothing organically 
wrong with the palpitating heart, the 
nauseated stomach, or the aching joints 
and muscles, but that they are not work- 
ing correctly because of some nagging 
anxiety or deep-seated frustration. 

Telling the overworked general prac- 
titioner that half of his patients will have 
to take their complaints to a psychiatrist 
will not help to solve the problem, mem- 


bers of the society agreed. In the first 


place, the man untrained in psychiatry 
will not want to lose 50 per cent of his 
practice, and secondly, there aren't 
enough psychiatrists to handle the psy- 
chosomatic patients. (Of the country’s 
160,000 accredited MD’s, only 3,500 are 
psychiatrists.) As things stand now, Dr. 
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Roy G. Hoskins, the president, declared: 
“The general practitioner must be his own ' 
psychiatrist.” 

In practical terms, Menninger believes 
this means little more than bringing back 
“the old family doctor’s .point of view 
with new scientific sophistication. Nowa- 
days we may often use toomany measure- 
ments, and physical and chemical find- 
ings may tend to place less emphasis on 
‘the person who lives in the body’.” 

To aid the general practitioner in treat- 
ing his patients’ emotional problems, Dr. 
Roy Grinker of Chicago, neuropsychia- 
trist and author of “Men Under Stress,” 
recommended the “narcosynthesis” tech- 
nique, used with wide success during the 
war for combat fatigue (NEWSWEEK, May 
29, 1944). Under the influence of: sodium 
pentothal, the patient will speak freely, 
and the doctor can quickly discover the 
underlying psychological disturbance. 


Chartered 1771 


In 1769, Dr. Samuel Bard in Trinity 
Church in New York made a public ap- 
peal for a hospital to care for the 300,000 
citizens of the province. King George III 
granted a charter two years later, and in 
1776 the first hospital in New York—and 
the second* in Colonial America—was 
established at 319 Broadway, between 
Duane and Worth Streets. 

Among The New York Hospital’s first 
patients were Revolutionary soldiers 
wounded in defending the city against an 
attack by the British fleet. Later, the hos- 
pital looked after seamen injured in the 
War of 1812, provided free care for the 
wounded returned from the Mexican and 
Civil Wars, and in two world wars sent 
medical units abroad. for front-line service. 

Last week The New York Hospital 
celebrated the 175th anniversary of the 





®*Pennsylvania Hospital in Philadelphia, estab- 
lished in 1751, was the first. 





The New York Hospital’s operating theater in the 1890s ... and its masked and gloved staff today 





INTERNATIONAL Diesel TRACTORS 


... Spectacular Builders of Roads 


Other International Harvester Products: 
FARM POWER AND EQUIPMENT 
MOTOR TRUCKS... REFRIGERATION 


SPECTACULAR! That describes the per- 


_ formance of International Diesel 


Crawlers on highway construction 
jobs. With slashing bulldozers and 
cavernous scrapers they remove hills 
and ridges that block the way, spread- 
ing them into ravines and gulleys for 
fills, They root out obstructions, cut 
through mountains, make way for th 
traffic of progress. 
And just as spectacular, to the men 
who use them, is the unbeatable oper- 


ating economy of every International’ 
Crawler. Full-Diesel engines extract . 


the last measure of power from fuel 
consumed to give Internationals their 
remarkable lugging ability. 


On highways and airports, in forests 
and mines, on oil fields and big con- 
struction jobs all over the world, In- 
ternationals are the tractors that keep 
on going with minimum “down time” 
for service or attention. Even under 
heavy overloads they go through as 
International full-Diesel power is de- 


" signed to do. 


Yes, International Diesel Tractors 
and Engines shoulder their large share 
of the world’s heavy work —at ever 
lower cost —for the greater good of 
everybody, everywhere. 


Industrial Power Division 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago 1, Illinois 


Listen to: “Harvest of Stars” every Sunday, 2 p.m. E.S.T. NBC Network 
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_ signing of its charter, During those long 
i) years, the institution, now associated with 
' Cornell Medical Center and occupying 
_ ten imposing white buildings at 68th 
| Street and the East River, ‘has treated 

| approximately 3,270,000 patients. 


It has also helped to make medical his- 


|| tory. In 1792, mental patients, once in- 

_ mates of almshouses and prisons, were 
_ admitted to the hospital for the first time. 
| There in 1799, vaccination for smallpox 
| was first introduced into America by Dr. 
} Valentine Seaman. Dr. Francis U. John- 
_ ston put an end to the use of bleeding as a 


surgical treatment in 1832, and in 1847, 
ether was used in the hospital for the first 
time when a leg amputation was per- 
formed and “no pain” experienced. 

In 1884, Dr. William S. Halsted 
started temperature charts, now routine 
in all hospitals, and in 1944 the first eye 
bank in the United States was set up at 
The New York Hospital for the storing of 
human corneas to be used in transplant- 
ing operations. 


Scare in the Heart of Texas 


Over swamp-filled alleys and acres of 
Texas dry land thick with mesquite bush, 
clouds of DDT descended from Army 
planes. Schools. were closed. Theaters and 
churches were barred to children. His- 
toric old San Antonio, lazing in the sun 
beside the narrow San Antonio River, 
was in the grip of what appeared to be a 
strange and violent epidemic. 

Scare headlines in the local press on 
May 18, announcing nine cases and three 
deaths from a “polio-like disease,” were 
followed quickly by a strict two-week 
quarantine at Corpus Christi, 175 miles 
to the south, where five cases, described 
variously as infantile paralysis, encepha- 
litis (sleeping sickness), and even yellow 
fever, had cropped out. 

By May 16, the Texas medical mystery 
had been solved to the satisfaction of 
both health officials and polio experts. 
Diagnosing the disease that had flared up 
in San Antonio and Corpus Christi as in- 
fantile paralysis, Dr. George Cox, Texas 
health director, admitted that the situa- 
tion was not so serious there as last year. 

In New York, Dr. H. E. Van Riper, 
assistant medical director of the National 
Foundation for Infantile Paralysis, con- 
firmed this statement and added that 
Florida, not Texas, had shown the most 
saat polio rise in 1946. Since Jan. 1, 
Florida has had 98 cases, Texas 68. ~ 

Infantile-paralysis officials also seized 
updn the Southwest hysteria as a chance 
to repeat the warning that clean-up cam- 
paigns and DDT spraying such as those 
started in San Antonio, while highl 
laudable from a general health nis 
yaa are not likely to stop a polio epi- 

emic. There is no scientific evidence 
that flies and other insects spread the 
disease. This is also true of insanitary 
conditions. The only real hope of prevent- 
ing infantile paralysis, according to Dr. 
Van Riper, is discovery of a protective 
vaccine against the virus. 
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Pegeen and Ed, pioneers-at-breakfast, set the early-morning pace... 


Automats of the Breakfast Table 

The equipment is simple and ‘inexpen- 
sive. A breakfast table set for two, the 
morning papers, and a couple of micro- 
phones go in first. Add a family pet, pref- 
erably a canary or a cat that purrs on 
command, and any station can practice 
the latest radio fad: breakfast with hus- 
band and wife. The prime essential is, of 
course, a young married a with glib 
tongues and no hesitancy about sharing 
their private lives with a radio audience— 
in the first gloomy hours of every day. 

Thus far the breakfast shows have 
been restricted to local outlets. Three 





Newsweek 


50,000-watt stations in New York offer 
the main selections, if little variety. WJZ 
boasts the couple that started it all: Ed 
and Pegeen Fitzgerald (Monday-Satur- — 
day, 8-8:30 a.m., EDT, Sunday, 11-11:30 
a.m., EDT). WOR. which lost the Fitz- 
geralds to. WJZ a year ago, replaced them 
with Dorothy and Dick Kollmar (Mon- 
day-Saturday, 8:15-8:55 a.m., EDT, and 
Sunday, 11:30-12 a.m., EDT). The third 
and newest selection is WEAF’s Hi, Jinx! 
(Monday-Friday, 8:30-9 am. EDT), 
which features the ex-model, actress, and 
tennis player Jinx Falkenberg and her 
husband, Reagan (Tex) McCrary, ex- 





. «. for Jinx and Tex, who think food is just excess baggage 








Windows like this blossomed across the country when 
| HOLIDAY magazine first appeared. Leading stores used 
‘ , the “Holiday” theme in their own advertisements ... in 


: college and fashion shops ... in promotions for every 
| kind of merchandise from sporting goods and hardware 
. | to evening gowns. 

2 

- And this was all SPONTANEOUS! 


These leading stores found the HOLIDAY idea a “‘natural” 
—built hundreds of catchy djsplays around it, inaugurated 
“Holiday” departments. One store displayed HOLIDAY 
to introduce a Travel Bureau. A second found 18 different 
ideas in the first issue of HOLIDAY on which to base 
large, beautiful window displays. Another staged a gala 
travel fashion show. 


| Holida 
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GIMBEL BROS., PHILADE, PHIA 


Alert merchandisers have found unending possi- 
bilities in the HOLIDAY idea. ..an idea that has a 
walloping sales appeal because it touches the pent- 
up desires, the pent-up buying power, of today! 
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used in making lacquer 
—the fastest drying of 
all finishes++as well as resins that together 
give these colorful coatings their excellent 
durability and toughness. 

In Hercules Land are also found syn- 
thetic resins for paints, varnishes, and 
, other protective coatings; 
il plastic peel for protecting 
metal parts from corrosion 
during storage and ship- 
ment; chlorinated rubber, 
base for extremely chemical- 
resistant coatings; casein for modern 
water-paints; and chlorinated paraffin for 
flame-proof finishes. 








If you make protec- - 
tive coatings, or specify 
them, it will pay you to 
know more about Her- 
cules. The new 40-page 
book, “‘Hercules Prod- 
ucts” describes the 
many materials avail- 
able for industrial uses. 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 
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ecutive editor of the American Mercury. ” 


The Fitzgeralds began it all by acci- 
dent in 1942, when Pegeen took sick and 
Ed stepped in to help her carry on her 
fashion program from the hospital. Fan 
mail sold a skeptical WOR on a perma- 
nent family show. Since then the Fitz- 
geralds have broadcast from their small 
East Side apartment and actually eat a 
“quiet” breakfast (no toast) as they dis- 
cuss‘ the morning’s mail, their five cats 
and Skye terrier, their seventeen spon- 
sors’ products, and occasionally Ed’s 
hangover. Before taxes are deducted, 
they earn about $100,000 a year. 

The Kollmars—he is a Broadway pro- 
ducer; she is Dorothy Kilgallen, the gos- 
sipy columnist of The New York Journal- 
American—put on a more lavish show, fre- 
quently with name guests who get up 
early or stay up late. Tle program is 
broadcast from the Kollmars’ sixteen-room 
Park Avenue apartment while breakfast 
is served by the butler. Four-year-old 
Dickie, 2-year-old Jill, and the Kollmar 
canary, Robin, contribute their own in- 
imitable patter. With less spontaneous 
ease than the Fitzgeralds, the Kollmars 
read the plugs for their twenty sponsors— 
all for $1,000 a week. 

This week Dorothy and Dick are flying 
to Chicago to open Dick’s new play, 
“Windy City.” For two days they will 
broadcast from WGN studios, then fly to 
New York for two days, breakfast at 
their apartment, and fly back to Chicago 
for five more days. A Chicago company 
will provide a guest canary. 

Foodless Thought: The McCrarys 
have dispensed with public breakfast. 
They prefer to arise at 6 a.m. and drive 
from Long Island to a Radio City studio. 

The most erudite of the three shows, 
Hi, Jinx! features one or two daily guests 
and long discussions on world affairs, 
which McCrary delivers in a dry, monot- 


‘onous voice that sounds as if he dislikes 


_ the whole business, in spite of their week- 


ly $750. Arrangements have already been 
made so not a single broadcast day with 
the McCrarys will be missed, even when 
Jinx goes to the hospital in July for her 
first child. 

Though they may be local, such she- 
nanigans are more than network come- 
dians can ignore. In the past fortnight 
Paulette Goddard with her spouse, Bur- 
gess Meredith, and Fred Allen with Tal- 


lulah Bankhead as wife pro-tem have > 


both parodied the morning programs. An 
Allen sample: 
Wire: Good morning, Freddy darling 
. Sweetums, here’s your coffee. 

" Huspann: Thank you, doll. (stp) 
Ahhhhhhh! What coffee! What aromatic 
fragrance! 

Wire: It’s McKeester’s Vita-Fresh Cof- 
fee. The coffee with that locked-up good- 
ness for everybody—grind or drip... 

The parody was truer to life than an 
untutored: network audience may have 


imagined. Nevertheless, the originals at-. 


tract an estimated half-million listeners 
every morning. 
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THE PRESS 
Rascoe’s Ramble 


Followers of Burton Rascoe, the literary 
rambler, found him often amusing, rarely 
dull, and always provocative. His autobi- 
ography, “Before I Forget,” in 1936 sur- 
prised readers with its candor of Rascoe 
about Rascoe and provoked one libel suit. 
As editor and anthologist Rascoe took his 
fans off beaten literary trails and into such 
delectable bypaths as “Tricks of Women 
and Other Armenian Tales.” Many a col- 

$ lege sophomore relished his introductions 
| to translations of Flaubert -and Boccac- 
cio’s “Decameron.” 

What happened to Rascoe the delight- 
ful literary rambler when he became a 
theater critic has baffled even Rascoe’s 
closest friends. He seemed to aim for and 
eamed the title of Broadway’s Westbrook 
Pegler. In so doing, he wrong-guessed so 
many plays that for two years in succes- 
sion he has hit the bottom of Variety’s 
annual box score on critics, and last week 
hit the cellar in Billboard’s final standing 
for the dying season. Producers came to 
regard a Rascoe dissent as almost a sure 
sign of a hit, a Rascoe rave as the kiss of 
death for almost any play. Some ex- 
amples: Margaret Webster's staging of 
“Therese,” with Eva LeGallienne, which 
died to the lonesome panegyrics of Ras- 
coe; “Over 21,” which stayed on as a 
long-standing rebuke to Rascoe’s castiga- 
tion of its writing and Ruth Gordon’s act- 
ing in the leading role. 

Last week the waspish, 53-year-old 
Rascoe finally panned himself out of a 
job’ He quit after Executive Editor Lee 
Wood of The New York World-Telegram 
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Spee current trend towards letting the merchandise speak for itself in 

retail stores gives new importance to point-of-sale tags and labels. In 
solving this problem, you will save a lot of wear and tear on yourself by 
putting it up to Dennison first. 

Dennison’s experience in producing informative labels and talking tags 
covers practically every type of product manufactured. We can give you 
valuable tips on making tags and labels that are distinctive, catch the eye, 
and strike a strong buy-now note. 

In addition, Dennison recommendations include practical advice on the 
best way to affix tags and labels to your product. For example, among the 
many Dennison methods of attaching tags are our new Snap-Lok and barb 
fasteners, as well as button-slot or special tongue-slot constructions. 

Remember, too, that you do not have to pay a premium price for expe- 
rience and know-how when you put your problem up to 


Dennisow 
PAPER PRODUCTS THAT PRODUCE RESULTS 


FREE—WLUSTRATED BOOKLET —Our booklet ‘If You Could Only Be At 
Every Point Of Sale’’ is full of practical information on how to make your 
product more salable through correctly designed tags and labels. Just fill in and 
mail coupon and we shall be glad to rush a copy to you. 


TAGS + LABELS - SEALS - SET-UP BOXES - MARKING SYSTEMS - PAPER SPECIALTIES 
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DAIQUIRI 
134 ouncesSouth- 
ern Comfort; 
Juice of { lime; 
No sugar. Shake 
well with cracked 
ice. 4 


Currier © ives: The Great Mississippi Steamboat Race 


Have you tried a 


Southern Comfort 
@ 

Daiquiri 2 

If you haven’t, 
~ -you’ve missed a 
grand taste thrill! 
But Only Two, Re- 
member...No 
Gentleman Will 
Ask For Three! 
Equally delicious 
are the recipes in 
the booklet on the 


Southern Comfort 
bottle. 
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spiked two reviews which peglerized (1) 
“This, Too, Shall Pass,” a new play about 
anti-Semitism, and (2) Shakespeare’s 
English as his modern compatriots of 
London’s famous Old Vic troupe spoke it 
in their New York performance of “Henry 
IV,” Part I, on May 6. 

Wood was in no hurry to replace Ras- 


| coe so late in the season. But the best bet 


for the job next fall seemed to be William 
Hawkins, Rascoe’s pinch-hitter and son 
of W. W. Hawkins, who is Scripps-How- 
ard board chairman and the husband of 
E. W. Scripps’s widow. 

Rascoe planned to update his autobiog- 
raphy, edit an anthology of classical 
ribaldry, and even brave the barbs of 
erstwhile fellow critics with a libretto for 
a musical version of Benjamin M. Kaye’s 
comedy, “The Curtain Rises.” His part- 
ing shot to the theater beat, as recorded 
by Earl Wilson, The New York Post’s 
“Saloon Editor”: “Thank God I quit and 
didn’t have to see [Old Vic’s production 
of] ‘Uncle Vanya’” (see page 84). 
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Headlines and By-Lines 


On Oct. 10, 1944, City Editor Karin 
Walsh of The Chicago Times handed a 
classified ad clipped from The Times to 
James McGuire, an ex-private investi- 
gator turned reporter. “Might be a feature 
in this,” Walsh said. “Let’s see what 
it’s all about.” 

McGuire read the ad: “$5,000 reward 
for the killers of Officer Lundy on Dec. 
9, 1932. Call Gro. 1758, 12-7 p.m.” He 
telephoned, and arranged an interview 
with the advertiser, Mrs. Tillie Majczek, 
small and shy mother of four sons and 
one daughter. In uncertain English, she 
told McGuire of hei faith in the inno- 
cence of one son, Joseph, by then gray- 
haired, with eleven years served of a 99- 
year term at Stateville Penitentiary in 
Joliet, Ill., for the slaying of Policeman 
William D. Lundy during the holdup of 
a delicatessen-speakeasy. 

When Joseph went to prison, Mrs. 
Majczek had taken a job as a scrubwoman 
in an effort to amass the $5,000 which 
she felt would be needed to start the 
fight to free him. 

For the next ten months, McGuire and 
Jack McPhaul, a top-flight reporter of 25 
years’ experience in Chicago, pried into 
the case of Joe Majczek, wrote about 35 
stories telling what they found, and finally 
cleared him with evidence that he had 
been falsely identified and inadequately 
defended by a lawyer disbarred three 
years later for malpractice. On Aug. 15, 
1945, Majcezek walked out of prison with 
a full pardon, and now works happily in 
a machine shop. 

For their crusade to right a miscarriage 
of justice, McGuire, McPhaul, and The 
Times recently received Sigma Delta 
Chi’s award for the nation’s best general 
reporting. Last week the National Head- 
liners Club added its accolade for out- 


standing public service in 1945. Other © 


Headliner awards included: 
@ Best domestic-news coverage: Bert 
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Andrews, chief of The New York Herald 
Tribune’s Washington bureau. 

€ Consistently fine diplomatic reporting: 
Edward Weintal of NEWSWEEK’s Wash- 
ington bureau. 

@ Outstanding coverage of the United 
Nations: R. H. Shackford of the United 
Press. 

@ Sports columning: Walter (Red) Smith, 
now of The New York Herald Tribune, 
formerly of The Philadelphia Inquirer, 
@ Best news-feature series: Stanton Dela- 
plane of The San Francisco Chronicle, 
for his “ding-dong daddy” series on a 
polygamous streetcar conductor. 

@ Best news story or series: for news- 
papers of 15,000 to 25,000 circulation— 
Bill Diehl of The Newark (Ohio) Advo- 
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—Stars é& Stripes 
Coy Hausfraus: After Germans pro- 
tested against drawings by T/5 Don 
Sheppard showing fat German girls 
with swastikas on their underclothes, 
the Army newspaper Stars and Stripes 

- withdrew them. The Germans said the 
drawings ridiculed German womanhood. 





cate for his series on veterans’ hospitals; 
25,000 to 50,000 circulation—William W. 
Vosburgh Jr., editor of The Waterbury 
(Conn.) Republican for “Passenger No. 
14,” his moving human-interest story of 
an airliner’s crash; more than 100,000 cir- 
culation—John McCullough of The Phila- 
delphia Inquirer for his series on the 
Pacific war. 

@ Photography: Best spot-news picture, 
Charles Gorry of the Associated Press for 
his picture of former Premier Tojo of 
Japan immediately after he attempted 
suicide; best sports picture, Matthew 
Zimmerman of the Associated Press for 


“Smash Hit,” a close-up of a fighter col- © 


lecting a right on his nose; best human- 
interest picture, Nat Olgin of Internation- 
al News Photos for his Victory Day shot 
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of a wounded soldier on Times Square in 
New York; best magazine news picture, 


’ Larry Keighley of The Saturday Evening 


Post for his Jap surrender photo. 

@ Cartooning: Hank Barrow of the As- 
sociated Press. 

@ Newsreel: Pathe, for its presentation of 
Russian delegate Andrei Gromyko’s walk- 
out on the United Nations conference in 
New York. 

@ Radio: Exclusive foreign broadcast, 
Max Jordan of NBC for his beat on the 
Japanese surrender; best domestic broad- 
cast, Raymond Swing of ABC for: his 
atom-bomb series; ‘best special event, 
Tom Slater of MBS for ‘recording the 
Army Signal Corps’ radar contact with 
the moon. 

@ Best nonfiction book by a working 


newspaperman: “The World Is Their. 


Beat,” by J. C. Oestreicher of the Inter- 
national News Service. 


Pm 


Stricken : 

Strikes within and outside the industry 
played hob with newspapers and maga- 
zines last week. 

@ In Philadelphia, nearly everybody got 
his news and comics by radio when a 
strike by the AFL deliverymen’s union 
virtually tied up distribution of the na- 
tion’s largest evening daily, The Bulletin, 
as well as The Inquirer and The Record. 
The issue in the strike was a half hour. 
The union said it should be included as 
a paid lunch period within the eight-hour 
day; the publishers said no, and foresaw 
no immediate settlement. Except for a 
one-day lapse by The Inquirer, all three 
dailies continued publication when their 
other unions refused to recognize the 
unsanctioned walkout. Over-counter sales 
were heavy, but far short of the big 
three’s normal daily circulation of 1,500,- 
000 plus. Meanwhile, the strikeless tab- 
loid Daily News, already signed up with 
the union, happily doubled its normal 
sales of approximately 150,000 daily. 
@ Pathfinder, the nation’s oldest news 
weekly, appeared last week with only 
eight pages, cover included, and angrily 
blamed it all on John L. Lewis’s striking 
coal miners. Editorially, the magazine, 
which is controlled by Joseph Pew, 
wealthy Pennsylvania oil man and Re- 
pce big shot, told its 404,559, main- 
y farm, circulation: “Sorry! This is all 
-.. We can print this week because . . . 
printing machines require power . . . and 
in Chicago, where Pathfinder is printed, 
there is not enough coal.” 
@ Time and Life magazines* had apol- 
ogized to their readers for slimmed- 
Own issues caused by the strike-in- 
spited power shortage at their Chicago 
printing plant. Last week Time modestly 
captioned its cover picture of Lewis with 
4 quotation from Lewis’s beloved Shake- 
speare: “. . . O, it is excellent to have a 
giant's strength . . .” 








*In New Y. a last-minute mediation of a dis- 
Pute with the ewspaper Guild of New York over 
maintenance of union membership resulted in a com- 
ene that averted a strike in edi departments 

ime, Life, Fortune, and The Architectural Forum. 
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MONEY: The Nation’s Cash Begins to Contract 


To keep the national debt on a reduc- 
ing diet, the Treasury last week notified 
bankers that $2,000,000,000 of Treasury 
certificates would be redeemed in cash on 
June 1, and $1,854,000,000 of Treasury 
bonds on June 15, 

That was good news to the Federal 
Reserve Board and others who have 
urged debt reduction as one way to check 
inflation. Their reasoning: Wartime gov- 
ernment spending was paid out for labor 
and materials through regular business 
channels, and therefore the supply of 
money and cashable bonds expanded in a 
fashion parallel to expansion of the na- 
tional debt, and by the same amount— 
about $200,000,000,000. The excess 
money supply has exerted upward pres- 
sure on all prices. Cutting down govern- 
ment spending—balancing the budget— 
would reduce the pressure for higher 
prices. 

Money supply as measured by total 
savings of individuals and corporations 
has reached an all-time high; the latest 
estimate is $228,200,000,000. However, 
the individual saving rate has been going 
down since last year (see chart). People 
are spending more and saving less. In 
1946, individual savings—cash, bank de- 
posits, United States bonds, other liquid 
savings, and debt payments—may not 
exceed $20,000,000,000, the lowest since 
1941. Indicating the trend of spending, 
the Federal Reserve Board reported de- 
partment-store sales for the week ended 
May 11 were-up 39 per cent from the 
corresponding period last year. 


Significance 


There are two schools of thought on 
the effect of a large money supply on a 
nation’s economy. Alvin H. Hansen of 
Harvard, who succeeded to leadership of 
the Keynesian school (favorable to gov- 
ernment spending) with the death of 
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Newsweek Chart by James Cutter 


Lord Keynes last month, argues there 
is no reason to believe the United States 
cannot handle its unprecedented money 
supply. In fact, he says, within twenty 
years “we probably shall need twice as 
much,” to take care of increased produc- 
tivity of industry. He thinks collective 
bargaining “will not permit a profits in- 
flation—the surest way of going into a tail- 
spin,” while minimum-wage and tax laws 
also operate to check excessive profits. 
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The old-style helicopter (left) has come a long way but still has some drawbacks 
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More conservative economists argue 
that an excessive supply of money cheap. 
ens its value, and that Keynes’s followers 
disregard the fact that government debt 
is a collective obligation of individual 
citizens. (The Keynesian answer: We 
simply owe the money to each other.) 
Creation of money through the issuance 
of government bonds, according to the 
conservatives, could proceed to the point 
where the only practical way out would 
be debt repudiation, which would then 
destroy the value of all savings. Balancing 
of the Federal budget thus is held to be 
fundamental to the protection of every- 
body’s money. ; 


AVIATION: Helicopter Future 
The rotary-wing aircraft, which can 
take off vertically, fly sideways or back- 
ward or stand still in the air, and come 
down on a dime, may be the ideal private 
plane of the future. Devon Francis, author 
of “The Story of the Helicopter,”* pub- 
lished this week, doesn’t dispel this dream 
but he does point out some of the present 


_ defects in the flying windmills: 


(1) They lack “inherent longitudinal 
stability”—the ability to maintain an even 
keel when the pilot's hands aren’t on the 
controls; (2) they vibrate excessively; 
(8) their speed and lifting capacity are 
far less than that of a conventional air- 
plane with the same engine power; (4) 
their rotors cannot be fitted with ordi- 
nary de-icing equipment. And (5) they 
are hard to fly—even for experienced 
pilots. Francis, a staff writer for Popular 
Science, sees in jet propulsion a possible 
solution to the problems of vibration and 
relative power, and the jet engine “could 
be both a propulsion and de-icing agent.” 


Unscheduled Death | 
The plane, a former Army C-47, was 


‘one of the 500-odd surplus jobs that are 


being flown about the country by veter- 
ans turned shoestring airline operators, 
At 2:10 a.m. on May 16 it plummeted 


#175 pages. Coward-McCann. $38. 
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Even the best drinks are hard to take ... when they’re made with 
inferior mixers. That’s why it’s always best to stick with Canada 
Dry Water and Ginger Ale. Only these world-favorites have “Pin- 
Point Carbonation”. .. to keep drinks sparkling with life, to the last 
sip. They’re the only mixers made according to.scientific formulae 
that improve . .. don’t just dilute ... tall drinks. One points up fla- 
vor ... the other adds the delicate flavor of pure Jamaica ginger. 


And, of course, both have all the purity and uniformity that 
have made Canada Dry world famous. No wonder they’re so su- 
perior to ordinary “drink diluters.” Hereafter, ask for and serve 
Canada Dry Water and Ginger Ale—always. 


Four other fine mixers 


Tom Collins Mixer ... available in limited quantities. &p 

he Hi-Spot... a fresh tasting, lemon-flavored mixer. 

Quinine Water... will be back for delicious gin and tonics. wv 
Spur... the cola drink with Canada Dry quality. 
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Maybe you need an idea 50 YEARS OLD 


A young man from Pittsburgh called, one day, on 
Matthew Griswold, Sr., president of The Griswold 
Manufacturing Company in Erie, Pa. He had a 
teakettle with him. 

Mr. Griswold’s concern had made teakettles 
for years and years but he had never seen one 
like this. It was aluminum! The time, you see, was 
the early 90s. Aluminum was a curiosity. 

The teakettle was light... real light! Bright, 
too. And would “sing in a jiffy”, the young man 
said, because aluminum heats so fast. 

How soon could 2,000 be delivered? That 
sounded like an order. It was...one of the first 
orders ever received by the young man’s company, 
which later became Aluminum Company of 
America. (Soon Griswolds were making aluminum 


ALCOA rinst in ALUMINUM. 


teakettles for themselves, which suited us just fine.) 

That order was obtained by showing that 
aluminum would make a better product that 
more people would buy. 

Shades of that old teakettle! It brewed an idea 
we’ve never forgotten. Here we are in 1946 doing 
what we did when. we started . . . only now it’s 
called Engineering Service. Our long years of 
experience in giving expert suggestions to all 
kinds of aluminum users, small and large, has 
given Alcoa an accrual of aluminum know-how 
...and CARE-HOW... that can’t be equaled. 

But it can be used profitably ...by any Alcoa 
Aluminum user. ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA, 
1735 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 
Sales offices in leading cities. 
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into the soggy banks of Doran Creek, a 
few miles from the airport at Richmond, 
Va. The crash killed two ex-Army pilots 
and 25 passengers, including three wom- 
en and three children. 

The tragedy called attention to the fact 
that up to now the nonscheduled airlines 
have been operating with virtually no 
regulation. The week before, as if antici- 
pating such trouble, the Civil Aeronautics 
Board had announced that beginning 
Aug. 1 the nonscheduled carriers would 
be strictly regulated. Among other things 
the rules will require: (1) operating cer- 
tificates, (2) minimum standards for in- 
struments and equipment, for fuel re- 
serves, and for flying experience of crews, 
(3) weather restrictions more severe than 
those for scheduled airlines, (4) plane 
inspections after 100 hours of flying time, 
(5) a 10-hour limit on any pilot’s flying 
time in 24 hours, and (6) the keeping of 
flight records and manifests. The Institute 
of Air Transportation, Inc., an association 
of 22 nonscheduled lines, had been urging 
such regulation to stabilize a. field over- 
crowded with struggting “barnstormers.” 
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AUTOS: Chevy Chase 


In November 1935, a two-door Chev- 
rolet sedan, Motor No. 142077, rolled off 
the assembly line. Last week The Phila- 
delphia Record traced what has hap- 
pened to it since: 

@ It has changed hands seventeen times, 
at a total profit of $1,000. 

@ Various owners have spent $1,045 in 
repairs and have driven it 200,000 miles. 
@ It brought its lowest price in January 
1942, when a dealer who had allowed 
$100 on it as a trade-in sold it as junk for 
$50. Its highest price was $400, in 1939. 
@ Last month a young farmhand of Otts- 
ville, Pa., paid $395 for the. Chevrolet, 
now more than ten years old. He drove it 
half a block, when it broke down. The 
$125 he is spending in repairs, plus 
$78.04 for financing charges, brought its 
latest price to $598.04—only $156.96 less 
than the $755 it cost new. 
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IMPORTS: The Sponge Returns 


The sponge is one of man’s oldest serv- 
ants. Homer tells how Hephaestus 
sponged off the smithy’s grime; the serv- 
ants of Penelope and Odysseus used 
sponges to swab the dining-hall table. In 
Aristotle’s time they evel, among other 
things, as cushions in warriors’ helmets. 

During the second world war, the sup- 

ly of sponges in the United States all 
ut disappeared. Their major source, the 
waters of the Bahamas, Cuba, and Flori- 
da, was polluted by a mysterious fungus 


that killed off the protoplasmic organisms 


whose skeletons provide the nges. 
The Mediterranean area, heen ths en. 
est, silklike sponges are found, was al- 
most closed to commercial traffic. Total 
American sponge imports fell from -518,- 
000 pounds: in 1940 to 95,000 pounds 











last year. As the supply dwindled prices 
rose. In 1940, the declared value of im- 
ports was little more than $1 a pound; by 


,last October small imports from Tunis 


were valued at $10.88 a pound, and 
trickles from Greece at $20. Retail prices 
soared from 300 per cent on better grades 
to 1,000 per cent on lower ones. 

The cost grew so exorbitant that manu- 
facturers began making substitutes like 
“chenille sponges”—perforated bags filled 
with small clippings of natural sponge 
and enclosed in an outer cover of chenille. 
Du Pont also made a synthetic sponge of 
cellulose. Last week, however, Schroeder 
& Tremayne Inc. of St. Louis, one of the 
largest importers, reported the sponge 
famine was breaking. For the first time 
since the war, with the clearing of mines, 
large imports are beginning to move from 
the Mediterranean. And the mysterious 
fungus blight is beginning to disappear 
from the Caribbean. 
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INDUSTRY: Jack, Heintz & Foy 


The sweetest wartime jobs this side of 
heaven were said to have flourished in the 
Cleveland plants of Jack & Heintz, Inc. 
On top of long overtime pay and bonuses 
there was a shower of many free bless- 
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ings: meals, medical care, insurance, 
clothing, and expenses-paid vacations. 

William S. Jack, the machinists’ union 
business agent who put the company to- 
gether with $200,000 and the engineering 
talents of his partner, Ralph Heintz, 
boosted annual sales of aircraft starters 
and other specialized equipment to 
$90,405,610 in the firm’s peak year, 1944. 
Income before taxes that year was 
$8,840,310; after taxes, $2,435,124. The 
associates—every worker was an “associ- 
ate”—got $4,154,650 that year from a 
profit-sharing plan, besides wages and 
benefits. Then came government contract 
cancellations. Jack & Heintz, strictly a 
war baby, had to go back to a bare be- 
ginning. On March 6, the first four 
months of the firm’s current fiscal year 
had recorded a net loss of $267,412, after 
Federal tax refunds. 

Last month Jack & Heintz was merged 
with the Eisenmann Corp., a Brooklyn 
magneto manufacturer, into a new com- 
pany called Jack & Heintz Precision In- 
dustries, Inc. Bill-Jack and Ralph Heintz 
were paid $5,000,000 cash and a $3,000,- 
000 stock interest (about 10 per cent) in 
the new company. Each signed a five-year 
contract to work for Jack & Heintz 
Precision Industries at $40,000 a year. 
Jack was made temporary chairman and 


With the blight disappearing, Florida sponge divers are back on the job 
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LANE-WELLS 
COMPANY 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The board of directors has declared 
a quarterly dividend of 25 cents per 
share on the common stock, payable 
June 15, 1946, to stockholders 
of record May 29, 1946 


B. G. PETERS, Secretary-Treasurer 
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B. C. Milner Jr., an industrial engineer 
formerly with Ford, Bacon & Davis, Inc., 
became temporary president. 


Enter Mr. Foy: This week:the new 
company, preparing to make a_ public 
offering of stock, named as chairman and 
chief executive officer its largest stock- 
holder, Byron C. Foy, who had resigned 


_as vice president of the Chrysler Corp. on 


May 16 to give more attention to “the 
various industrial companies in which he 
has substantial interest.” Bill Jack be- 
came president and will continue. to func- 
tion as works boss; Milner will be execu- 
tive-committee chairman, and Heintz 
vice president. 

Unlike Jack, who was a rough-and- 
tumble labor leader before he began 
manufacturing for himself, Foy spent his 
earlier business life selling automobiles. 
He started out selling Fords in Dallas in 
1916, By 1924, when he married Thelma 
Chrysler, daughter of the late Walter P. 
Chrysler, he was head of a Reo dealership 
in Los Angeles. He became a vice presi- 
dent of Chrysler in 1929 by way of deal- 
erships in Detroit and New York. He 
thinks he and Bill Jack will pull together 
like an old team in new harness. With 
some modification, said Foy, both wage 
incentives and profit sharing will remain. 

The biggest orders on hand ($15,000,- 
000) are for small electric motors. The 
company is developing an automatic pilot 
for small planes and an extra-light auto 
engine it hopes to have in production 
within the next two years. 
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LUMBER: Entering Wedge 


Lumber production last week was 7.6 
per cent below that of a year ago. The 
government took two new steps toward 
relieving the shortage, still the primary 
bottleneck in housing: (1) The OPA 


Mexican lumber helps relieve the hardwood shortage 
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Newsweek 


Foy heads the house that Jack built 


increased ceiling prices of hardwood 
flooring by 4% to 12% per cent and (2) 
the National Housing Agency and the 
Agriculture Department said the govern- 
ment would build access roads to remote 
government-owned timber and_ permit 
more than normal cutting, temporarily. 

These actions, government experts 
thought, might boost output by 1,000,- 
000,000 board feet in the next two years. 

In Long Beach, Calif. a freighter 
brought in 1,000,000 board feet of hard- 
wood from Mexico, largest shipment of 
its kind since the war. Many more ship- 
ments*were needed; the shortage of hard- 
wood had delayed new housing in all 
sections of the country. Lumbermen said 
that production of lumber suitable for 
flooring was ample, but it was being 
diverted to other purposes. Hardwood- 
flooring production had sunk to 20 per 
cent of capacity. 
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Breech finds a Ford in his future 


MOTORS: Breech in the Breach 


h On June 30, when Ernie Breech leaves 
r the presidency of the Bendix Aviation 


2 Corp., he will tenderly remove from his 
ar desk a small, worn, red-backed notebook 
ly which he bought 25 years ago in a five- 


a and-ten-cent store. Then with red book 

10 in hand, Breech will journey out from 
~ Detroit to River Rouge to sit in the exec- 

utive vice president’s chair at the Ford 

ok Motor Co. 

| At 49, the son of “the best blacksmith 


pe in the Ozarks” has come a long way. Joe 
rd- Breech used to let little Ernie mend a 
‘all wagon tire and do the rough trim on a 
aid (@ horse's hoof, but he never let him shoe 
rt a nag. “If you ever do that,” he once 
ing said to Ernie, “you'll shoe horses for 


od. keeps. I want you to get a good educa- 
per tion and go where things are being done 
and money made.” 

Ernie went to Drury College, in Spring- 
field, Mo., but he ‘quit in his junior year 
to go to Chicago. There he got a $15-a- 
week job clerking with the Fairbanks, 
Morse scale concern. Nights he studied 
accounting at the Walton School of Com- 
merce, which was proud of the fact that 
one of its students usually managed to 
win the gold medal in the University of 
Illinois’s Certified Public Accounting ex- 
amination. The faculty bet on Ernie to be 
the 1921 winner. 

Man With a Book: That was when 
he bought the dime-store notebook. 
When his two-week vacation came, he 
sent his wife, Thelma—his high-school 
sweetheart from Lebanon, Mo, — and 
first-born son back to the Ozarks. He 

mt the two weeks, from the time 

e library opened in the morning until 
it closed at 9 at night, cramming his 

ead with tough problems in accounting. 
As he read he tried to reduce problems to 


tle red book. After the library closed, he 
went home and studied the book in bed. 

ys of the examination, the Walton 
Schgol faculty was astounded when Ernie 
came back to tell them he walked out 









How to live 
with a 


cool family (and like it!) 
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BEAT THE HEAT at home, ¢his sum- 
mer, with an R & M Attic Fan. There’s 
just nothing like the cool, comfort- 
able, congenial days it brings. And 
... Man... those relaxing, sleep-like- 
a-log nights! es 


(All yours—all 
summer long— 
Ls for less than the 
cost of a week’s 
vacation.) 








YOU RENT? Then give “heat-fag” the slip © 
with an R & M Portable Home Cooler. Sets 
into open window—drives hot air out, 
draws cool air in. Whips up a brisk, exhila- 
rating breeze with scarcely a whisper. Ex- 
tends only 6% inches 
into the room! Static- 
free, too. (It’s portable 
—you take it along 
when you move!) 








their essentials, which he noted in his lit-' 





IF A DESK MODEL will fill the bill, you'll get 
more solid satisfaction out of an R & M Banner 





Fan—better make it two. You will when you com- 
pare these fans with others costing DOLLARS 
more! (P.S. R & M Fans are still 
a little scarce. Better see: your 
electrical appliance dealer now! 
Robbins & Myers, Inc., Fan Sales 
Division, Springfield, Ohio; or Brant- 
ford, Ontario, Canad.) 

















the Kneeling Figure 
on the package 


This famous “Paris”* Kneeling Figure is a 
symbol that enjoys world-wide recogni- 
tion. This mark of distinction assures you 
unsurpassed dependability, style, superi- 
ority, matchless value. While “Paris” has 
led again and again in style innovations, 
there is one fixed determination 
—to produce only that which is superbly 
best. Avoid disappointment—ask for 
“Paris” products by name. The same fa- 
mous “Paris” comfort, quality and price 
—all the styles that ever were—narrow 
and wide—both single and double grip. 
“Paris” All Elastic Garters 55¢ to $1—at 
all fine stores. 





Also enjoy famous “Paris” Belts of fine 
*leather $1 to $7 and All Elastic “Paris” 
Free-Swing Suspenders $1.50 to $3.50. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off —a product of 
A. Stein & Company—Chicago—New York 


LOOK TO “PARIS” TO LOOK YOUR BEST 


PARIS 


GARTERS 


NO METAL CAN TOUC! YO 
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when only half the time was gone. “I was 
through,” he said, “so I left.” He won 
the gold medal: 

The following year the Illinois Manu- 
facturers Costs Association asked the ac- 
countant to speak on ways of establishing 
machine-hour rates. In the audience was 
the treasurer of the Yellow Cab Manu- 
facturing Co., who hired Ernie on the 
spot. Ernie tossed out the company’s ac- 
counting system and put in something 
from his red book. When General Motors 
bought the firm, it sent in its own finan- 
cial wizard to revamp the accounting sys- 
tem. He stayed only part of one day, 
reporting: “This fellow Breech has al- 
ready done it all.” 

That was how Erie Breech became 
one of the bright young men on whom 
General Motors kept a watchful eye. In 
1933, Breech worked out the merger of 
North American Aviation—which owned 
Eastern Air Lines—and General Aviation 
Corp. “Who's going to run all this?” 
asked a GM official. “I will,” said Ernie 
Breech, and he did. He was also vice 
president in charge of GM’s household- 
appliance division from 1933 to 1942. 

GM had a substantial interest in Ben- 
dix Aviation. In 1937 it put Breech in as 
a director. In February 1942, when Ben- 
dix was well launched on the incredible 
expansion which multiplied its prewar 
production more than 20 times, Breech 
became its president. His red book again 
proved handy. Now the corporation, 
under his direction, has substantially 
completed its reconversion job. To fill 
Breech’s breeches, the directors named 
Malcolm P. Ferguson, former engineer 
who had charge of Bendix’s automotive- 
equipment division. i, 


oon 


_ RAILS: The Public Be Pleased 


Adopting a smart, public-be-pleased 
advertising line, Robert R. Young, Chesa- 
peake & Ohio Railway Co. chairman, won 
credit for inaugurating coast-to-coast rail- 
way passenger service (NEWSWEEK, 
March 18). Last week the C & O was 
back in the newspapers with full-page 
ads expressing the same public-pleasing 
attitude in a new theme: “Let’s get the 
black market’s hand out of the traveler’s 
pocket!” 

Ticket windows frequently had no 
space to sell; yet trains pulled out with 
unoccupied seats. The cause, Young said, 
was block selling of advance reserva- 
tions. He proposed to stop block selling, 
make tickets nontransferable, and penal- 
ize the buyer 25 per cent for cancellation. 

The immediate reaction: (1) in New 
York the Eastern Railroad Presidents 
Conference said passenger: traffic man- 
agers had been ordered to study the 
proposals; (2) in Washington, the Jus- 
tice Department said the railroad-reser- 
vation black market was under investiga- 
tion, and (8) in Chicago, the Pullman 
Co. submitted to the railroads a plan that 
would require cancellation well in ad- 
vance of train time, or no refund. 


SAREE 


NOTES: Trends and Changes 


Stocks: The labor crisis was reflected 
in the stock market last week. The Dow- 
Jones industrial average dropped 2.26 
points to 205.8. 

Magriesium: The Dow Chemical Co, 
announced it would resume magnesium 
production at its Freeport, Texas, plant, 
closed since the end of the war. 

Automobiles: Parts bottlenecks blamed 
on the coal strike cut auto production 
last week to 49,905 cars and trucks, a 








drop of 21,430. 


Suit: Resuming its prewar attacks on 
alleged monopolies in basic industries, 
the Department of Justice filed an anti- 
trust suit against the International Nickel 
Co., Ltd., of Canada and its American 
subsidiary, International Nickel Co., Inc, 

Alcohol: Two major liquor companies, 
National Distillers Products Corp. and 
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Schenley Distillers Corp., revealed that 
because of the grain shortage they were 


making alcohol from potatoes. 
Crops: As a result of low market prices, 


farmers in the San Joaquin Valley, Calif. 


were reported plowing under crops 


_lettuce and peas. 


Personnel: L. Welch Pogue resigned 
as chairman of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board . . . John L. McCaffrey was pro- 
moted from first vice president to presi- 
dent of the International Harvester Co., 
succeeding Fowler McCormick, the new 
chairman . . . A proxy fight over the 
management of the Panhandle, Produc- 
ing & Refining Co., formerly headed by 


Serge Rubinstein, Russian-born financiet | 


now under-indictment for draft dodging, 


resulted in election of the anti-Rubim 
stein slate, with Romeo E. Muller, for= 
mer vice president, promoted to presi 


dent and G. Edward Buxton, Rhode 
Island industrialist, named chairman. 
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The plastic beach cushion 


PRODUCTS: What's New 


Plastic Mattress: “Air Kushons,” made - 


of Vinylite by the Du Page Plastics Co. 
of Chicago, can be laced together to form 
a beach mattress. 

Fire Ladders: Revere Copper & Brass, 
Inc., is making hollow, rectangular, cor- 
rugated rungs of magnesium for firemen’s 
ladders. They are extremely light and not 
slippery when wet. 

Air Filter: The Badger Corp. of Mil- 
waukee has brought out a le air- 
conditioning filter mounted on an alumi- 
num frame adjustable to window size. 
Air enters the room through layers of 
crimped galvanized-wire mesh coated 
with an adhesive to remove dust and soot. 

More DDT: Pestroy, introduced by the 
Sherwin-Williams Co., is a new resin coat- 
ing containing 6 per cent DDT crystals, 
for screens, walls, or floors. : 

Speed Models: Minijet Motors, of 
Pasadena, Calif., have demonstrated 
miniature jet-propelled planes that fly 
110 miles an hour. 





Acme 
The newest model plane—a jet 






















"A CLEAN-UP 
HELPS” 





















Business executives don’t have to be told 
that employees appreciate clean, san- 
itary washroom facilities—they know 
from long experience that cleanliness in 














the washroom is a morale-building, 
low-cost factor affecting production 
for the better .. . and that it helps pre- 
vent the spread of disease as well. 


ger ere erent 






In thousands of plants and institutions 
throughout the country, West Wash- 
room Service is keeping this washroom 
problem under effective control. 


WEST MIL AAAS 42-16 NEST ST.- LONG ISLAND CITY 1,°>N.¥ 
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Rum, as you’ve dreamed that rum might be! Zestful with the 

breeze-clean tang of Puerto Rico’s uplands. Rich in delicious 
“mountain flavor,” wondrously mellow and smooth. The 

better the rum, the better the drink. Better use Ron Merito! 






WRITE FOR THIS INTERESTING RECIPE BOOKLET. IT’S FREE, 
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LABOR TRENDS i 





United Steelworkers will spearhead 4 
campaign for adoption of a guaranteed 
annual wage as a means of combating 
technological unemployment. 


A strong trend in the steel industry 
toward mechanization, which will throw 
many workers out of jobs, is predicted} 
by Clinton S. Golden, assistant to the’ 
president of the steelworkers. The indus- 
try has appropriated $327,000,000 for 
new installations this year. 


In negotiations for new contracts the} 


steelworkers later this year will demand’ 
that employers guarantee the workers a 
specified number of weeks’ work. during ’ 
any twelve months (probably 40 weeks). 
If the industry agrees, the men thrown! 
out of work by modern machinery 
have an opportunity to train for new,] 


under the annual guarantee. 
@ 


‘Thirteen thousand iron-ore miners and 


15,000 steelworkers are still out on strike, 
and morale is near the breaking point. 
The men walked out during the Big Steel 


strike in January and have’ not nego-§ 


tiated new contracts. 


Strike relief payments are costing the} 


steelworkers’ national headquarters $70,- 


000 a week, and district organizers are 


pushing a campaign in all steelworke 
locals for voluntary contributions of $2 a 
month from every worker. 


Arbitration of grievances has become $0 
extensive and costly in the steel industry ’ 


that national headquarters of the union 
is warning all locals that they will have 
to pay for future cases themselves. 


Rank-and-file delegates started a move at 
the steelworkers’ convention to force the 
national office to foot the bills, but Presi- 
dent Phil Murray headed it off with the 
declaration that the union would go 
broke within a year if it shad to assume 
the obligation. The union’s general fund 
shrank from $5,300,000 to $4,800,000 
during the strike. 


A demand that the steel companies pay 
arbitration costs will be one of the musts 
in forthcoming contract negotiations. 


Van A. Bittner, director of the CIO’ 
Southern organizing drive, has made 
peace with the Southern Conference fot 
Human Welfare and pledges an open 
fight against the Ku Klux Klan during 
the drive. 

Many CIO leaders were reluctant 1 
raise the Klan issue for fear that i 
would increase anti-union feeling in the 
South. However, rank-and-file sentiment 
against the Klan _ finally has forced them 
to take an open stand. 
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THE DECLINE AND 


You will find in this casual street 
scene food—for thought. 


Once, it was the few—the “‘chafing 
dish’? market—who created our food- 
industry millionaires.. But, within 
decades, we have seen the steady, al- 
most fantastic shrinking of the rate 
of profit. Now, it is so small that only 
the consuming powers of the millions 
can preserve any industry under a 
system of private enterprise. . 


It is our good fortune that the 
Capacity of these Wage Earner mil- 
lions to consume—and pay for what 
they want—has attained unbelievable 
levels. In fact, at this moment, we 
must correct the fallacy of our think- 
ing that production lags are solely 
responsible for our present shortages. 
ae facts are that our production 


levels are at fabulous new highs—but 
the buying of a new group of people— 
the Wage Earner millions—has swept, 
is sweeping the market places clean. 


Yes—we have reached the era in 
which the buying power, the prefer- 
ences of our Wage Earner millions 
dominate all our markets. 


Your advertising raises or lowers 
the sluice-gates on their immense 
wealth—now four times that of all 
America had saved up back in 1918. 


Your advertising directs their 
choice. 


But your advertising must reach 
the Wage Earner millions in the mag- 
azines of their choice—not yours. 
These families turn to True Story 
because its pages live with stories from. 
their people, their kind, their neigh- 


OF THE CHAFING DISH 


borhood. They see themselves page by 
page, issue by issue in the True Story 
that has grown and changed as they 
have grown and changed in the last 
twenty-seven years. 


Here in True Story is the very heart 
of the great American Wage Earner 
audience. This is their magazine. 


And for that reason it gives your 
advertising the warm, sure authority 
of a trusted friend. That isa precious, 
irreplaceable force at your disposal to 
raise your volume to great new levels. 


FOR TWENTY-SEVEN YEARS THE 
' WAGE EARNERS’ FAVORITE MAGAZINE 


Trur STorRY 


ONE OF THE EIGHT MACFADDEN PUBLICATIONS, 
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Advertisement 


WALL STREET 


Investors: F.Y. I. 
Long familiar to newspapermen are 
the cryptic initials F.Y.1. (for your in- 
formation). Attached to inter-office 
memos, these three letters demand and 
get prompt attention, denote contents 
both interesting and valuable. Just off 
the press is the current Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane “Security. and 
Industry Survey” — carries with it an 
unwritten F.Y.I. for investors from this 
nationwide investment firm. 

No sketchy brochure, the “S and I 
Survey” contains 64 pages of invest- 
ment information designed to help in- 
vestors in planning their investment 
strategy. Logically organized, the Sur- 
vey contains a discussion of business 
trends, presents pre-planned portfolios 
for different objectives covering initial 
investments of $2,500 and $25,000. 


















_ SECURITY AND 
INDUSTRY SURVEY 


| 
AN ANALYTICAL GUIDE FOR INVESTORS | 
tstere evsetcery | 





MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE PENNER & BLANE 


NEW YORK 


Security and Industry Survey 
Ahelping hand to investors 


Here too, will be found such concrete 
investment aids as: A list of companies 
which have paid dividends for thirty 
years or more; a section on Preferred 
Stocks of various classifications; a page 
on Off-Board stocks; an article on the 
outlook for interest rates complete with 
pictorial story and charts; a fixed in- 
come section covering U. S. Govern- 
ment securities, railroads, utilities and. 
bond selections of varying types. 

Industries Assessed: Perhaps the 
most valuable part of the “S and I 
Survey” deals with individual analyses 
of 34 industries (specifically men- 
tioned: 324 issues), gives at a glance 
outlook for each industry as a whole 
with suggestions for long-term invest- 
ment, liberal income or appreciation. 

Published to help investors, readers 
are invited to “help themselves,” need 
only send a request* and a copy of the 
“Security and Industry Survey” will be 
mailed promptly without obligation. 
M L, P, F & B is certain they will find 
it a ready source of reference. 





“Address requests for your copy of the “‘Securtty. 
anp INpustrY Survey’ to: epartment “NW,” 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, 70 Pine 
Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
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Collective Bargaining for Higher Prices 


by JOHN W. LOVE 


The steel and coal strikes were 
alike in several ways. Both lasted too 
long; both together have put off by 
months the nation’s return to full em- 
ployment, and in both cases the em- 
ployers received assurances of higher 
prices for their products. 


The concession of higher prices in © 


the steel strike was a lift in 
the ceiling by $5 a ton. The 
coal operators granted one 
of the demands of the 
United Mine Workers as 
soon as they got from 
somewhere an “implied” 
promise of higher prices 
for coal. 

In the automobile in- 
dustry the relation of prices 
to the union settlements was 
less automatic, but a few 
weeks after the manufacturers had ac- 
cepted President Truman’s wage pat- 
tern, the OPA hiked the ceilings on 
new cars. Examples might be given 
from other industries of price increases 
following national strikes. 

A new pattern of wages thus 
emerges, a more dynamic one* than 
the 18%-cent increase Mr. Truman laid 
down. National strikes occur; they run 
on for weeks; they use up the country’s 
supplies, and the government gives the 
word to settle them by means of 
higher wages AND prices. 


The OPA has been able to refuse 
price increases to individual employers 
where they have granted wage in- 
creases beyond the Truman formula, 
and to deny them to employers pe- 
titioning on the sole ground that they 
have raised wages. But when employ- 
ers in an entire important industry 
hold out for higher prices before they 
settle with strikers, a higher power 
than the OPA concedes them. 

The OPA has its hands full with 
black markets and all the normal ef- 
fects of high demand and short supply. 
Its methods of price control were 
never designed to cope with con- 
certed action on the part of any group. 
The Department of Justice would be 
on the neck of any businessmen’s or- 
ganization which attempted it. It 
would be restraint of trade, in the most 
elementary form. To permit it would 
destroy price control. 

But concerted action on a national 
scale is accepted in labor relations, 
and it does raise prices. 

The Office of Economic Stabiliza- 
tion still has the power, it is true, to 
disapprove any wage increases it 





deems to be unreasonable. One of the 
results of the use of such powers dur- 
ing the war was the invention of as- 
sorted new benefits for labor unions, 
many of which worked their way into 
costs and eventually into prices. The 
miners’ welfare fund is an unusually 
large bite in that direction. Nobody 
expected the coal producers 
to absorb it. 

If the movement of prices 
and wages were uniformly 
upward, their rate of change 
could be calculated in ad- 
vance. Allowances could be 
made, as some manufac- 
turers and a good many con- 
sumers apparently are at- 
tempting to do now. But less 
predictable things happen. 

Union leaders find thein- 
selves competing for.the greatest gains. 
Mr. Lewis was not satisfied to accept 


for his miners the advances Mr. Mur-. 


ray obtained for his steel workers. Two 
of the railroad brotherhoods turned 
down a 16-cent award for their men. 

Moreover, the rapid decline of the 
supply of goods during these national 
strikes impairs the ability of industry 
to pay even the increases the Admin- 
istration installs. Efficiency can’t be 
held up, let alone bettered by enough 
to pay the higher wages. The industrial 
output slips into violent oscillation, 
ruinous to plans for expansion and full 
employment. The day when high pro- 
duction will permit the removal of 


controls, envisioned by Mr. Bowles, re-. 


cedes like the desert mirage. Materials 
are used up during the strikes and the 
national wage agreements apply all the 
more promptly their leverage on 
prices. Thus a new spiral develops. To 
the normal movement of prices in the 
face of high purchasing power are 
added the effects of worsened scarci- 
ties and new concessions granted by a 
desperate administration. 


The possibility of such a spiral 
had been suspected by some of the 
astronomers who explore the nebula of 
prices and wages, among them Prof. 
Sumner Slichter of Harvard. Mr. 
Bowles must have looked through the 
same telescope. Now the phenomenon 
begins to be clear to the naked eye. 
Too many are getting wise to it. Once 
its existence becomes fully accepted by 
labor leaders and consumers, another 
series of events will be set in motion. 

If the government wants to head 
them off it will have to find means of 
short-circuiting this new spiral. 
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“Tack on a new KELLY— 


he'll get more mileage!” 
Saxena 
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@ Keep your horseshoe, if you like, but don’t trust sign. Then, that extra plus in Kelly craftsmanship, 

to luck where tires are concerned. Result—top quality, the finest Kelly Tire ever built 
Take a carcass built of denser, stronger cord, laid during 52 years which have made the name Kelly 

ply upon ply with painstaking care. Add a tough synonymous with dependability. 

Armorubber tread, compounded from new American- THE KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE COMPANY 

made materials and moulded into improved de- CUMBERLAND, MARYLAND 
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International 
Pius XII gives his blessing 
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Pius XII and Politics 

In a Europe which had once been 
wholly Catholic, but which now seeks 
sheer existence rather than an ideology, 
the Vatican with the war’s end faced one 
of the gravest problems of its history. 
With increasing alarm, Pope Pius XII felt 
that the encroaching power of the Soviet 


Union threatened to engulf starving mil- - 


lions who saw in Communism the political 
answer to their needs. The time had come 


for action—to fight secular education with - 


religious education, the state supreme 
with the Church of Christ, and finally, 
politics with politics. Already the Vatican 
had begun to throw its strength into a 
political struggle such as the Roman 
Catholic Church has not known since 
its medieval days. 

Increasingly in the past year, Pope 
Pius XII has indicated in his pronounce- 
ments that to preserve its moral and 


gare! integrity, the church must enter 


e whole stream of man’s existence. In 
combating the materialism and secular- 
ism of the Communistic state, the Su- 
preme Pontiff has repeatedly urged the 
world’s 338,000,000 Catholics to think 
and act socially and politically according 
to their faith. ‘ 

Church or State? Since V-E Day a 
year ago, the Pope has delivered more 
than 25 speeches whose major emphasis 
lies on this secular program of Cathol- 
icism. The culmination came last week 
when the Holy Father spoke on May 12 
to some 40,000 Italian women in St. 
Peter’s about the coming Italian elec- 
tions June 2. In one of the most frankly 
political pleas of his seven-year pontifi- 
cate, Pope Pius urged the newly enfran- 
chised women to vote only for those can- 
didates who give “sure guarantees that 
they will respect the rights of God and 
of religion.” Obviously condemning a 
vote for the left, the Pontiff warned 
“this duty is sacred for you... It is a 
question of guarding and conserving, for 
your people, their Christian civilization 
..~ The hour is grave.” : 

In leading the church into a new po- 
litical life, the Holy Father has already 
drawn criticism on himself and the 
church. Vatican interference in matters 
of the state has been decried by Amer- 
ica’s Protestant and liberal press as well 
as such Soviet papers as Izvestia—a con- 
stant gadfly after papal addresses. The 
most recent attack came two days after 
the May 12 speech, when The Daily 
Worker, New York Communist organ, 
accused the Pope of “actively election- 
eering” in Italy. 

In defense, the Holy Father could 
point to the position he took in a March 
address to Italian parish priests. Telling 


- the priests to counsel their flocks on mat- 


ters of politics, he said then: “Use of the 
right to vote is an act of grave moral 
responsibility. It is the concern of the 

urch to explain to the faithful their 
moral duties which derive from_ this 


—— 


electoral right.” However, he added that 
the church has no intention of “mixing 
itself in purely political questions in 
which it leaves to Catholics as such full 
liberty of opinion and action.” 

Moscow can interpret this dividing line 
as it chooses. But there is no doubt the 
ideological conflicts of Catholicism and 
Communism, somewhat obscured by the 
complex military conflicts of the second 
world war, are today in sharp relief. As 
Pope Pius said at the February consist- 
ories: “Now our silence cannot be count- 
ed upon when the faith or the founda- 
tions of Christian civilization are at stake.” 

As the fight has grown more bitter in 
the past year, the Vatican and the Krem- 
lin have mutually accused each other at 
every opportunity of cut-throat tactics, 
The Holy Father announced in December 
the choice of 32 new cardinals from every 
continent, stressing the fact that the 
church must be supra-national and no 
longer governed by an Italian majority. 
Izvestia immediately attacked the selec- 
tions as a move to spread the Vatican’s 
“reactionary” policies throughout the 
world and increase Vatican prestige in 
democratic countries. 

The Moscow radio announced in 
March that the Ruthenian Church in the 
Ukraine had forsworn its 850-year al- 
legiance to Rome and was returning to 
the Russian Orthodox Church and the 
Moscow see of Patriarch Alexei (NEws- 
wEEK, April 1). Three months before, the 
Vatican radio had charged the Soviet 
Union with persecution of the church 
in the Ukraine. In one of the longest 
encyclicals of his pontificate, the 
Holy Father .on Jan. 19 accused Pa- 
triarch Alexei of openly preaching de- 
sertion from the Church of Rome. . The 


Moscow radio retaliated by branding 


the encyclical “anti-Soviet and anti- 
democratic.” The. Vatican declared the 
Ruthenian break void. : 

’ The Ruthenian quarrel struck the final 
blow at any possibility of imminent rap 
prochement between the Vatican and 
Kremlin. There could be no- turning 
back for Rome. 

New World: At 70, Pope Pius XI 
welcomed the fight against a_ political 
system which he has always hated, Before 
becoming Supreme Pontiff, Eugenio Pa- 
celli had ample opportunity to study it 
firsthand during his twelve-year stay in 
Germany as Papal Nuncio after the first 
world war. So strongly was his voice 
raised against Communism even then that 
a group of Red soldiers tried to assassi- 
nate him in Munich in 1918. His pres- 
ent tolerance’ of the Franco government 
stems from the fact that Spain now 


gives religious freedom to the church, | 


the Pope's. 
circles feel 


rimary concern. Catholic 
at the removal of Franco 


at this time would mean Spanish chaos 


—and chaos breeds Communism. : 
With an uncertain future in Europe, 
the Vicar of Christ is turning more 











I say to myself, | never saw if rain pack- 


ages before. Or maybe it’s a windfall. ' 


But then again maybe I’m dreaming. 


Ax INCREASE in available merchan- 
dise is hardly a dream any more. 
And there’s the kind of a market 
you dream about for this ever- 
increasing flow of consumer goods— 
Philadelphia — third largest city. 


It was raining packages! 


Philadelphians are buying and 
want to buy more — keep this fact 
well in mind, should you have some- 
thing to sell. 

Of course, a contemplated family 
purchase often takes a family con- 
ference, that’s only natural — the 
conference is often held around the 
newspaper read daily by 4 out of 5 
Philadelphia families. 


It’s The Evening Bulletin, news- 
paper that goes home in this city 
of homes. It has a circulation ex- 
ceeding 600,000, the largest evening 
circulation in America. It is buying 
courisel to most of the people of 
Philadelphia. : 


In Philadelphia—nearly everybody reads 


The Bulletin 
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more to the New World as the hope of 
the postwar church. But the aid he 
expects from this country is more than 
material and financial. In a specialized 
way, the United States is a land where the 
Catholic Church has thrived under demo- 


‘ cratic principles. The church would like 


to see more nations in which Catholicism 
is given such latitude. 

Meanwhile, the Holy Father sees the 
struggle for Catholicism as the main force 
in the lives of its faithful carried through- 
out the world by his cardinals and clergy. 
Prelates like Francis Cardinal Spellman 
of New York and Bernard Cardinal 
Griffin of England echo the cry for po- 
litical action. Only last. week in Chi- 
cago, Cardinal Griffin—on a visit to this 
country — said that “In England the 
church permits its members to vote in 
any party excepting the Communist.” 

Pope Pius’s plea to the women of Italy 
was, in actuality, a plea to all Catholics 
everywhere for a church militant: “Be 
conscious of your responsibility . . . Go 


' ahead with your example. Go and illumi-" 


nate the ignorant consciences, the uncer- 


. tain, the hesitant ones. Go home by home, 


family by family, street by street, country 
by country.” 


PP 


Manning’s Bridge to Unity 

It was the last time that the Rt. Rev. 
William T. Manning would speak to his 
diocesan convention, More than a month 
before, the Episcopal bishop had an- 
nounced that he would retire from the 
New York episcopate he held for 25 years 
(NEwsweEEK, April 8). Two days after he 
celebrated his 80th birthday May 12, 
Bishop Manning formally proclaimed his 
resignation to the convention. At the 
same time the rigid and ascetic bishop 
made a final passionate plea for the cause 
nearest his heart throughout his 55- 
year ministry—reunion of all Christian 
churches. 

“More than ever today,” said Bishop 
Manning, “when the whole world is one, 
we must think of Christian Unity in its 
true worldwide meaning. We must realize 
that Christian Unity does not mean a 
union only of Protestants on the one hand 
or of Catholics on the other . . . Christian 
Reunion means the reunion of all of us.” 
For this reason the bishop said he dis- 
approved of the Episcopal Church’s join- 
ing with any other Protestant group (the 
six-year-old proposed merger with north- 
ern Presbyterians is still pending); the 
move might “make new divisions instead 
of healing old ones.” 

Rather, Dr. Manning feels, the Episco- 
pal Church should serve as a “bridge 
church” to draw together Protestants and 
Catholics. The only faith which is not 
now participating in the reunion ‘move- 
ment is the Roman Catholic Church, he 
added, but “many members of that com- 
munion hope and believe that it will.” 


- Bishop Manning is confident that “reunion 


will come because it is the will of Christ 
. .. and because only so can the Church 
do its true wor': ">: this world.” 
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RACING: Hampden’s Day 

The top horses were sitting this one 
out. Assault needed rest and Lord Bos- 
well didn’t like the threat of rain. So 
last week’s Withers Stakes at Belmont 
Park went to William du Pont Jr.’s 
Hampden the show horse of the Ken- 
tucky Derby and the Preakness. The 
early sprinters, Natchez and Rippey, led 
the field for half of the mile route, but 
then Hampden, at Jockey Eddie Arcaro’s 
urging, made:a show of the finish. He 
left Natchez five long lengths behind to 
win in 1:36, a fifth of a second off the 
Withers record. 


Pa 


BASEBALL: Trial for Life 


Club owners laughed when the Ameri- 
can Baseball Guild and the Liga Mexi- 
cana de Beisbol (Mexican Baseball 


- League) first wanted to play big-league 


ball. By last week, the owners were no 
longer laughing; they were panicky. For 
union and Latin threats to the security of 
organized baseball were throwing curves 
at the business’s most vulnerable spot— 
the reserve clause in all professional play- 
ers’ contracts. . 

Union Suit: Since the powers of the 
two major leagues first signed a national 
agreement with: the minor-league ‘club 
owners to form “Organized Baseball” in 
1903, the reserve clause has been the 
keystone of baseball’s foundation, al- 
though it has never had a full, clear-cut 
court test. 

Under the clause, which grants an op- 
tion on a player's services for the follow- 
ing year, a professional ballplayer signs 
away his independence in signing: the 
contract. Thereafter, the player belongs 
to the club. He cannot break his contract, 
but his club can—on ten days’ notice. He 
can be sold without his consent. He can 
hold’ out for a larger salary, but if he 
does not sign with the club that owns 
his services he cannot play professional 
baseball anywhere in the United States. 

The first attack came from the Ameri- 
can Baseball Guild, an unaffiliated union 
founded by Robert Murphy of Boston, a 
Harvard-educated former examiner for 
the National Labor Relations Board. 
In announcing formation of his play- 
ers’ union last month, Murphy prom- 


‘ised a major aim would be “freedom 


of contract.” 

This moved Clark Griffith, owner of 
the Washington Senators, to blast to a 
reporter: “Such a move would destroy 
the reserve clause. It would wreck base- 
ball; knock it flat on its face . . . Collec- 
tive bargaining in baseball would be ut- 
terly impractical. There is no mass pro- 
duction fine in this game. It’s a matter 
of individual ability.” Murphy immediate- 
ly retaliated by filing charges with the 
NLRB that Griffith had engaged in un- 
fair labor practices. 

Last. week, the Boston union director 


took another step along the road to base- 
ball unionization. Claiming “over 90 per 
cent” of the Pittsburgh Pirates were ABG 
members, he notified the Pittsburgh man- 
agement that he was ready to begin col- 
lective bargaining. 

Mexican Divorce: Meanwhile, along 
the Mexican League front, three maijor- 
league club owners—Larry MacPhail of 
the New York Yankees, Horace Stone- 
ham of the New York Giants, and Branch 
Rickey of the Brooklyn Dodgers—became 
so annoyed with agents who tried to. lure 
their players away to Mexico they went 
to court. MacPhail and Stoneham got 
temporary injunctions against the Mex- 
ican League from the New York State 
Supreme Court; Rickey won one from 
the Federal District Court at St. Louis. 

Although the suits for permanent in- 
junctions: were postponed last week, Je- 
rome Hess, Mexican League attorney, 








International 
Woe for the Umpire: Art Passarel- 
la, who calls ’em for the . American 
League, got a special dose of umpire 


grief during a double-header May 12. A 


foul tip caromed into—and dislocated- 
his jaw, making it impossible for him to 


close his mouth. Here Catcher Buddy. } 
Rosar and Trainer Jim Tadley of Phila- 


delphia try to assist the stricken ump. 
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indicated how he will attack organized 


City: “Monopoly is our defense, and this 
€- Bi case will be tried right down to the end, 


er BF until every scintilla of evidence has been © 


G @ introduced.” He entered a countermo- 
n- # tion, claiming American baseball contracts 
I- were “monopolistic, unconscionable, ille- 

gal, and against public policy,” and that 
1g Hi players were held “in peonage for life.” 
r- Somehow, while trying to defend its 
of #§ 43-year-old way of life, organized base- 
€- Bf ball itself had come to trial, ° 


h 
tc WEI Sultan del Bat 
nt For weeks, Mexicans had been ex- 


‘ot Mcited by the tilts between their “San 
x- Bjorge” and the “dragon” of American 
te Hi baseball. The five Pasquel brothers—and 
m particularly Jorge, president of the Mexi- 
: can League—were fast approaching the 
n- MH status of national heroes. Last week, the 
le- Bistock of the rich Mexican League dy- 
y, fnamos went even higher: Babe Ruth, 
Mr. Baseball, flew to Mexico for a “vaca- 
tion” at the invitation of the Pasquels. - 

Bernardo Pasquel bid Ruth bon voy- 
age in New York City May 15. Brother 
Mario welcomed “El Sultan del Bat” to 


“iQué tal, amigos?” the Babe mumbled 
tohis Mexican fans, _ 

Latey, the game between. the Veracruz 
Blues and the Tampico Stevedores: in 
Delta Park was halted after the first 
ining while Jorge Pasquel introduced 
“El Bambino, Baby Ruth” from the third 
base line. Nineteen thousand fans, who 
haven’t ‘enjoyed such an- international 
dispute since the 1938 oil expropriations, 
roared with delight. 

Relaxing in the private box of the 
Pasquels, the Home Run King watched 
such ex-major leaguers as Mickey Owen, 
Danny Gardella, Bobby Estallela, and 
Harry Feldman in action. The contest 
ended 7-4 in favor of the Stevedores. 
Ruth called it “a pretty good game.” 
He met—and remembered—Manager Ar- 
mando Marsans of Tampico, who was in 

e major leagues more than twenty 
years ago. 

In interviews Ruth, who always had 























little complimentary to organized 
baseball. He ctiticized the suits against 
the Mexican League, and predicted that 
American baseball, which barred for five 
years “rebels” who left for.the Mexican 
| @league, will take back the players any 
} @time. For his hosts, Ruth had nothing 
but praise: “I think the Pasquels are do- 


@ ountry. Baseball is a game that should 
be played all over the world.” 
_ Ruth insisted he was in Mexico to en- 
joy golf, bullfights, and baseball games. 
He said he knew nothing of the persist- 
ent rumors that he was to become high 
Commissioner of the Mexican League. 
er he was or not, his visit was the 
ge sychological blow the Pasquels 
have delivered in their war against the 
American monopoly.” 




















baseball at the first hearing in New York — 
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Mexico City the next day with a hug.. 


ipod to be a major-league manager, . 


@ ing a fine thing for baseball and for their. 





Yorkshire Night at the Garden 


by JOHN LARDNER 


Along toward 10:35 p.m. last 
Friday, in Madison Square Garden, 
there came a sound. which connois- 
seurs instantly diagnosed as the click 
of a knuckle on old English glassware. 
There is no mistaking the note. It is 
struck as a general thing upon the 
chins of British heavyweight fighters, 
which are composed almost 
exclusively of this fine-spun 
substance. There was the 
Middlesex glass of Bombar- 
dier Billy Wells’s jaw, and 
the clear Southampton crys- 
tal of the lower gums of Joe 
Beckett. 

This time the sounding 
board was Bruce Woodcock, 
present champion of the 
British Empire, whose man- 
dible was handblown by 
Yorkshire craftsmen in Doncaster. 

The brutal fact of the matter is that 
Mr. Woodcock was knocked out in the 
fifth round by Tami Mauriello, the 
man with the paunch from the Bronx, 
or, as I believe he prefers to be de- 
nominated, the man from the Bronx 
with the paunch. 

There was practically nothing 
wrong with Woodcock except his glass 
chin. He proved to be a well-formed 
athlete, brave, true, and fairly nimble. 
His left jab was sharp and straight, 
and he crossed his right in the classic 
manner. For the best part of four 
rounds he probed Mr. Mauriello’s jowls 
to a depth of eight or ten inches and 
dug his mittens into Mr. Mauriello’s 
stornach, which contains enough prov- 
ender on an average day to feed half 
of Belgium. However, the first time 
Mauriello got a clean, short shot at the 
handiwork of the Yorkshire trade, 
the thing disintegrated, with the click 
I have mentioned above. 


It was the second fight in a week’s 
time between a Briton and an Ameri- 
can, the first being an affair in London 
between Au Lesnevich, our (and 
the world’s) light heavyweight cham- 
pion, and Freddie Mills of England. 
In both cases the Americans won b 
knockouts (Lesnevich in the ten 
round), but in both cases the English 
boxers were more than usually formid- 
able, bold, and willing. The London 
fight outdrew the one here by nearly 
$100,000 because the London pro- 
moter had the prudence to charge 4.25 
times as much for his ringside tickets 
as Uncle Mike Jacobs did. It is an over- 
sight Uncle Mike ,has promised his 
loyal clients never’to commit again. — 





I do not know many of the de- 
tails of the international pageant in 
London, but the one in New York was 
very special. For one thing, it had the 
Marquess of Queensberry, who rose to 
take a bow, along with a dozen lads. 
like Joe Louis who practice his .an- 
cestor’s code and one or two like Max 
Baer who think the Queens- 
berry rules are a formula for 
salad dressing. The London 
Daily Mail was so excited it 
kept a telephone open for a 
round-by-round report of 
the fight, at a cost, they tell 
me, of 8 pounds a minute. 
It may be that when Wood- 
cock forgot to duck as early 
as the fifth round, he saved 
The Mail from receivership. 

Out in the Garden lobby, 
where the bettors congregate before 
fight time, there was some difficulty 
with the name of the visiting fighter. 
The boys compromised by calling him 
“Woodchuck,” which was workable, 
if not correct, and bet 4 to 1 against 
him. Then they went inside to see 
what was cooking. 


First they got a social tip from 
Harry Balogh, the announcer, who ad- 
dressed the. Marquess not as “Mar- 
quess” or “Mark” but “Lord Queens- 
berry.” And no bets were made 
against Mr. Balogh’s form, because the 
boys are quite sure that Harry al- 
ways looks it up in advance. 

Miss Gladys Goodding, the house 
organist, then played “God Save the 
King,” as Mr. Balogh‘ called it, and 
once more the bettors deferred to his 
judgment, though it sounded like “My 
Country, "Tis of Thee.” They noted 
that Miss Goodding, in her traditional 
rendering of “The Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner,” finished only two bars ahead of 
the baritone singer. She usually man- 
ages to beat the tenor, Joe Moran, 
home by eight bars. ‘ 

The fight was a good one while it 
lasted. Prizefighters in England do not 
as a rule have the experience, the qual- 


_ ity of competition, or, among heavy- 


weights, the size to compete on equal 
terms with American fighters in Ameri- 
ca. But I think that Mr. Woodcock 
would have needed only another year’s 
work in this country and shrewder 
coaching in his corner to have beaten 
Mauriello. Tami is one of the world’s 
most sympathetic r acles for but- 
terscotch sundaes and beer, and that— 


though I wouldn’t want to say so in the 


Bronx~is all he is. 
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This advertisement appears as a matter of record only and is under no circumstances 
to be construed as an offering of these securities for sale or as a solici- 
tation of an offer to buy any of such securities. The 
offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


125,000 Shares 


Longines-Wittnauer Watch Co. Inc. 


Common Stock 
(Par Value $1 per Share) 


Price $15 per Share 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from only such of the undersigned as may 
legally offer these securities in compliance with the 
securities laws of the respective States. 


Paul H. Davis & Co 
A.C. Allyn and Company 
E. H. Rollins & Sons 


Incorporated 


Emanuel, Deetjen & Co. 
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“You Can’t Get a Man With a Gun,” and 
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THEATER it shows 


— § mantic li 





_ Poor Uncle Vanya skill at 


spontane 
As a chance to see the Old Vic reper.) show's p 


tory company in action, “Uncle Vanya” It is 

will do. But otherwise, the English makes “ 
troupe’s third offering in its six-week stay ff it is, She 
will appeal chiefly to those who take their Lillie in 
theater very seriously. 


This is Broadway’s first revival of the 9p pete 
Anton Chekhov classic since 1930, and dies aro 


thé reason for the time lapse becomes ap- dress an 
parent as even the Old Vic shows signs of way; she 
breathing heavily in its encounter with afl and is t 
difficult assignment—a play of mood and 






4 ment; al 
little movement; a character’ study of an eveni 
decadent and defeated folk in late nine ond flab 


teenth-century Russia, with frustration 
triumphing on either side of the footlights. 

Both the cynical Dr. Astrov and the 
pathetic Uncle Vanya fall in love with the 
young wife of a gouty professor, who has 
brought her to his country estate. But the 
lady, while lovely to look at, is incapable 
of any responsive warmth, and by the 
time her aged husband has decided to 
bundle her back to the city, nothing much 
thas happened in the name of action’ ex- 
cept a lukewarm kiss for the doctor, and 


eral direction of the outraged professor. 
When the pistol finally goes off, Uncle 
Vanya misses, of course. But the Old Vie 
company misses here,: too, as in several 
other scenes. Even so, the Constante 
Garnett translation of “Uncle Vanya’ 
provides the Old Vic’s most important 
players with an interesting about-face 
from the alarums and ribald excursions‘ 
of “Henry IV.” ; 
Laurence Olivier as Astrov and Ralph 
Richardson as Uncle Vanya again demon- 
strate they are two of the English-speak- 
ing stage’s truly great actors. Margaret 
Leighton is perfectly cast as the profes- 
sors wife. The most dramatic switch is 
accomplished by Joyce Redmond as Son- 
ya, the professor’s repressed daughter, 
fully clothed, and brooding over her un- 
requited love for the doctor. In a way, & of Ney 
Sonya adds further laurels to Miss Red- § Brevoo; 
mond’s performance as the bawdy and § comed; 
blowsy Doll Tearsheet of “Henry IV, 
Part II. (UNctE Vanya, The Old Vic § she ton 
Theater Company, presented by Theater & ant. 1, 


Incorporated. John Burrell, director.) how m: 
oral : Ray 
good vy 


Annie Scores a Bull’s-Eye 
Richard Rodgers and Oscar Hammer § trig oo 
stein 2nd have turned the Imperial Thea- J Bibb 
ter into a hilarious musical shooting gal- with’) 
lery with their New York production of § Lullaby 
“Annie Get Your Gun.” They are aided B rant ¢; 
and abetted by Ethel Merman, for whom § man q 
the title role of Annie Oakley is made 0 § work , 
order. She has seldom been-better. niles ¢ 
Unlike most musical-comedy plots, the & are pl 
book for “Annie” keeps the show movi and th 
without interfering with the mu 
numbers and provides a nice springboas 
for the players and musicians alike. Its 
theme is that of one of the songs, 
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it shows how Annie fouls up her ro- 
mantic life every time she resorts to her 
skill at sharpshooting. The gags have a 

ontaneous quality about them, and the 
iat pace is fast and even. 

It is, however, Miss Merman. who 
makes “Annie” the delightful show that 
it is. She is a sort of backwoods Beatrice 
Lillie in that practically every gesture she 
makes and every word she utters is fun- 
ny, whether intentionally or not. She pad- 
dies around in moccasins and a tattered 


dress and is oven in a pathetic. sort of — 


way; she is inducted into an Indian tribe 
and is the picture of comical bewilder- 
ment; and she finally gets rigged out in 
an evening gown and her shooting medals 
and flabbergasts the gloves off a group 


“Annie Oakley” Merman 


of New York debutantes at the Hotel 
Brevoort. Her raucous voice hammers the 
comedy songs into the last rows of the 
house, but for the sentimental numbers 
she tones it down until it is actually pleas- 
ant. Her performance is a reminder of 
how much Broadway has missed her. 
Ray Middleton plays the male lead in 
good voice, and Daniel Nagrin does a 
spectacularly energetic Indian dance. A 


tio comprised of John Garth III, Leon © 


Bibb, and Clyde Turner sings a song 
with Miss Merman caiied “Moonshine 
Lullaby,” and does it well enough to war- 
rant further attention. Betty Anne. Ny- 
man and Kenny Bowers, the juveniles, 
work quite hard and are good, as juve- 
niles fo. Irving Berlin’s music and lyrics 
are pleasant without being sensational, 
the costumes and sets are excellent. 
(Anni: Ger Your Gun. Presented by 
d Rodgers and Oscar Hammer- 
tein 2nd. Music and lyrics by Irving Ber- 
lin. Book by Herbert and Dorothy Fields. 
Logan, director. ) 
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Continental engines are playing an important 
role in America's building program. They 
power mixers, pumps, compressors, winches and 
machines for excavating. They. power trucks 
and motor vehicles directly serving the building 
trade. Their economical and dependable oper- 
ation serve to speed construction work at low 
cost. In the construction field, as well as in trans- 
portation, aviation, industry and on the farm, 


wherever there is work to be done, Continental 
Red Seal Engines are on the job. 


Continental Motors (Corporation 
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“W-1.D-M-E-R-'S” is another 
way of spelling quality. Bottled at 
the winery in sunny Naples Valley, 
Widmer's wines have been rated 


among America's finest since 1888. 


NEW YORK STATE 
WIDMER’S WINES 


and Vermouths 
Vintners of Fine Wines Since 1888 
WIDMER'S WINE CELLARS. Inc.. NAPLES. N.Y. 
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New Butterfly 


The audience at the New 
York City Opera Co.’s pre- 
sentation of Puccini's “Ma- 
dama Butterfly” at the City 
Center last week did not have 
its mind on the ethics of an 
American naval officer’s lov- 
ing, leaving—and causing the 
suicide thereby—of a Japanese 
maiden named Cio-Cio-San. 

The City Center audience 
had come not only to hear an 
everlasting favorite, but even 
more to witness the debut of 
the second Negro to sing with 
a major American opera com- 
pany.* Last fall Robert Todd 
Duncan, Negro baritone, had 
appeared in “I Pagliacci” and 
“Carmen” with the same 
company (NEwswEEK, Oct. 
8, 1945). And now Camilla 
Williams, winner of the 1943 
and 1944 Marian Anderson 
Awards and alse of the 
1944 Philadelphia Orchestra 
Youth Concert Auditions, 
was to sing the role of the 
ill-starred Japanese heroine. 

Miss Williams, a former schoolteacher 
from Danville, Va., and theater usher in 
Philadelphia, made an even greater suc- 
cess of her pioneering than Duncan had. 
She was nervous in the first act but, once 
she had found herself, she turned in a 
highly sensitive and appealing vocal and 
dramatic performance. And the young 
soprano had one special booster who had 
every reason to be extra critical: Geral- 
dine Farrar, the greatest Butterfly of her 
time. Asked by Newsweek if Miss Wil- 
liams had the potentialities of a great 
Butterfly, Miss Farrar answered: “I would 
say that already she is one of the great 
Butterflies of our day.” 


Dao 


_ Newman’s Wagner 


“This final volume of the Life of Wag- 
ner has taken me longer than I had antici- 
pated,” writes Ernest Newman, that 
doyen of English music critics. “I can only 
plead in extenuation that the last four 
years of war have not been exactly ideal 
for sustained intellectual work.” But 
neither war, nor failing eyesight, nor the 
passing of his own years (he is now 77) 
caused Newman to leave unfinished his 
epic biography, “The Life of Richard 
Wagner.” Vol. IV+—Wagner’s life from 
1866 to his death in 1883—is now pub- 
lished. With it is therefore completed 
what will probably stand as the definitive 
study, in English, of the life of Richard 
the Great. 

Although it is sometimes possible to 
differ with a Newman interpretation, it is 
almost impossible to dispute a Newman 





. 
*Ellabelle Davis, rising Negro soprano, is scheduled 
to sing “‘Aida” in Mexice City this summer. 


+729 pages. Knopf. $7.50. 


Butterflies past and present: Farrar and Williams 





fact. His writings bristle with documenta- 
tion, his conversation with trenchant wit 
and undefeatable logic. Almost a lifetime 
of study and years of maneuvering the 
King’s English served as preparation for 
“The Life of Richard Wagner,” and thir- 
teen years elapsed between the publica- 
tion of Vol. I in 1933 and Vol. IV. And 
beware the musicologist who does not 
loox before he leaps to attack the master 
critic of The London Sunday Times. 
“Bombastic ignoramus” is just a sample of 
what Newman calls the late Carl Engel, 
long the most furious critic of Newman's 
estimate of Wagner’s greatness. 

The barbed Newman concert reviews 
seldom appear any more, however, for 
their author attends concerts only in- 
frequently and confines himself more 
and more to essays. Poor health and 
his eye trouble keep him mostly at his 
home at Tadworth, Surrey, 20 miles from 
London. He is a small man, now com- 
pletely bald, who dresses like a stock 
broker—appropriately enough, since the 
first thing he reads every morning is The 
Financial Times. A lifelong boxing en- 


’ thusiast, he still follows the ring. 


Born in Liverpool, Newman started out 
to enter the Indian Civil Service, but a 
breakdown in health made him a bank 
clerk instead. He became a vocal teacher 
in 1903 and a music critic in 1905. After 
joining The Sunday Times in 1920, he 
served as guest critic for The New York 
Evening Post for the seasons of 1924 and 
1925. Besides his supreme position on 
Wagner, Newman is also an authority on 
Hugo Wolf and Franz Liszt. His scholarly 
approach to music can best be summed 
up in his own words: “It is pleasanter t0 
read a score than to hear it.” 
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Traveling over Southern Pacific’s Four Scenic Routes between East 

a a and West this summer, you will ride much faster trains. With our con- 
necting lines, we'll offer you extra-fast schedules of approximately 49 

B hours between Chicago, New Orleans and California—without extra fare! 


We’ve restored lounge cars and other comforts and services we had 
to discontinue during the war. So if you’re planning a trip to California 
this Victory Vacation Year, you can go faster and more comfortably than 
ever on Southern Pacific. 





GOLDEN STATE LIMITED 
49 hours,* Chicago-Los Angeles! 


No extra fare for this new, fast, daily Golden State 

Routeschedule (Rock Island-Southern Pacific) through 
EI Paso (Carlsbad Caverns National Park), the Mexi- | 
can Border country, New Mexico and Southern Ari- 
zona. The Golden State Limited has some streamlined 

Pullmans now. More will be added as fast as received 

from builders. Californian, Golden State Route econ: 

omy train, faster, too. 








OVERLAND LIMITED 
49 hours,* Chicago-San Francisco ! 


No extra fare for this new, fast, daily schedule on the 
Overland Route (North Western-Union Pacific-Southern 
Pacific)—shortest and fastest route between Chicago and 
San Francisco. Over the Rockies, across Great Salt Lake 
on the spectacular Lucin Causeway, through Reno, and 
over the High Sierra by daylight. Overland Limited has 
some streamlined Pullmans now, will be fully stream- 
lined. Streamliner City of San Francisco on pre-war 
39°i-hour schedule, leaving every three days. Pacific 
Limited and San Francisco Challenger will be speeded up. 








SUNSET LIMITED 
48 hours,‘ New Orleans-Los Angeles! 


Fastest train time in history between the Creole City 
and Los Angeles—Southern Pacific all the way. Travel 
the romantic Sunset Route through the Old South, 
Houston, San Antonio, El Paso (Carlsbad Caverns 
National Park), Southern Arizona. No extra fare. 
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Cascade, luxurious Shasta Route train between Portland and San Francisco, makes 
the run in 18% hours, over the rugged Cascade Mountains, past Mt. Shasta and the 
lake behind mighty Shasta Dam, and Lassen Volcanic National Park. (Connects with 
northern U.S. and Canadian lines.) No extra fare. 


WEST COAST 
OF MEXICO ROUTE 








*Approximate running time. 





O. P. Bartzerr, Passenger Traffic Manager, Go one way, return another, SEE TWICE AS MUCH! 
310 So. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois Go to California on one of Southern Pacific’s Four Scenic Routes, ‘ 
return on another S. P. route. Thus you see an entirely different part 
of the United States each way. You see twice as much as you would 
© by going and ete on the same route, for little or no added \ 
rail ticket cost. Try it this summer. i 
The friendly Southern Pacific 
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NOW THAT TIMKEN HAS 
PIONEERED NEW QUALITY STANDARDS 
IN AIRCRAFT STEELS... 


COPYRIGHT 1066 THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING CQ: 


— plane makers sight new goals! 


First of the giant new skyliners 
with bigness, speed, luxury and 
range, not so long ago conjured 
only in Sunday supplement sections, 
now are flying the airways. 


And bigger ones as_ pictured 
above are on the way. 


Together with today’s breath-tak- 
ing aeronautical evolution have 
come lesser known, but no less 
important, developments in alloy 
steel which made much of it possible. 


In the mile long Timken alloy steel 
mill, under the watchful eyes of 
famed metallurgists, special aircraft 
quality steels have been processed 
to standards of performance never 
achieved before. 


A special Timken Alloy Steel 
supplied the missing link which for 
years had blocked development of 


*® YEARS 


AHEAD — THROUGH 


the turbosupercharger. The same 
steel made possible America’s jet 
propulsion engine. Other Timken 
Alloy Steels supplied the great 


‘strength and special properties 


required in landing gear, propeller 
hubs, piston pins, gears and other 
vital parts where stresses and wear 
are most severe. 


No other alloy steel producer has 
solved such a variety of problems 
for the aircraft industry, nor for 


-most other industries where alloy 


steel is used. Now is a good time 
to make sure you are getting the 
benefit of all that’s new in alloy 
steels. Steel and Tube Division, The 
Timken Roller Bearing Company, 
Canton 6, Ohio. Timken Bearings, 
Timken Alloy Steels and Seamless 
Tubes, Timken Removable Rock Bits. 
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CYLINDER PROBLEM! Great new 
aircraft power plants were thunder- 
ing on the testing blocks. 

But engineers were worried. 
Some 1500 times every minute, 
1500 pounds of pressure per square 
inch exploded against the walls of 
each cylinder. An alloy steel must 
be found which could “take it.” It 
must be clean, sound and available 
in quantity. 

And time was running out for an 
America at war. 

Then another test—Timken Air- 
craft Tubing this time—pierced and 
processed by special methods de- 
veloped by metallurgists of The 
Timken Roller Bearing Company. 

It worked! And as thousands of 
tons of the precious tubing came 
from Timken Mills, relieved aero- 
nautical engineers quietly marked 
another problem “solved.” 
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Test for Brass 

Back in 1941 and 1942, an Army board 
trying to choose young officers for pro- 
motion to brigadier general faced an uf- 
happy fact. It couldn’t pass over the 
older men because 75 per cent of all 
colonels and lieutenant colonels had the 
same highest possible efficiency-report 











the efficiency report the Army had used 
for a decade to determine officers’ quali- 
fications for special schools, assignments, 
and promotion was too general in its 
evaluation questions and allowed too 
much room for the personal prejudices 
of the superior who filled it out. 

Faced with the war’s end and the task 
of selecting 10,000 reserve officers for 
Regular Army commissions, the War De- 
partment in February 1945 wanted a 
foolproof new test. So that month it 
called educators, psychologists, and _ per- 
sonnel experts to the Pentagon Building 
in Washington and asked them to devise 
questions that, canceling out a rater’s 
prejudices, would leave only a picture 
of an officer’s ability. 

The experts first conducted psycho- 
logical studies of 15,000 officers to find 
the traits most indicative of good and 
bad qualities. Then, narrowing their 
guinea pigs to 3,000 known good, bad, 
and indifferent officers, they tried out 
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Acme 
Student Swapper: Dr. Stephen Dug- 
gan, 75, puidanels “new era” of inter- 
national educational cooperation when 

8 announced his retirement last week 
om a 27-year directorship of the Insti- 


ts leadership the institute arranged 
more than 6,000 student exchanges. 


rating—superior. The reason was obvious: 


ute of International Education.— Under - 


their questions. They kept only those 
that pointed up traits appearing at least 
75 per cent of the time in the good, bad, 
and indifferent groups. 

Eventually the experts emerged with 
atest that will trick the rater into giving 
an honest evaluation of the officer being 
rated. For among the straight questions 
are scattered others that the rater will 
not be able to twist favorably or unfavor- 
ably. Thus the rater is given choices that 
may all be unfavorable it some such 
question as: “Which of these three ad- 
jectives most applies and least applies to 
the officer—lazy, oversensitive, and ego- 
tistical?” Or the choices may be all com- 
plimentary: “Is he brilliant, artistic, a 
good conversationalist?” 

The New Army Game: This jumble 
of some 200 open and hidden questions 
takes about three hours to fill out. The 
filled-in form is then put in an electron- 
ically operated machine which in a few 
seconds figures out a numerical rating for 
the officer in accordance with a key fig- 
ured out by the experts who claim it gives 
an honest profile of the officer being 
rated. Thus in one trial two officers with 
similar accomplishments, but one a life- 
of-the-party type and the other antisocial, 
were rated by the same superior. Their. 
scores came out of the machine within a 
few tenths of a point of each other. 

When the report was first tried out, 
some officers objected. It was too new- 
fangled, too untried, or too long, the 
said. Chaplains were especially critical, 
claiming a test designed for military men 
should not be used for spiritual leaders. 
They subsided, however, when the re- 
port proved particularly accurate in rat- 
ing chaplains. 

Right now the test is being used for 
its original purpose—selecting reserve of- 
ficers for the Regular Army. Sometime 
next month it will go into effect for the 
Army as a whole. 
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Our Faadherz Tung 


Forskor and sevn yeerz agoe our faadherz 
braut forth on dhis kontinent a nue naeshun, 
konseevd in liberti, and dedikaeted to dhe 
propoezishun dhat aul men ar kreeaeted 
eekwal. 


That is “Linkon’s Getizberg Adres,” in 
a system of simplified spelling using 49 
symbols made up from the present alpha- 
bet. It was used as an illustration last 
week by Dr. Godfrey Dewey, secretary 


- of the Simplified Spelling Board and the 


Spelling Reform Association, when, after 
a wartime respite, nine advocates of 
phonetical spelling met at Columbia Uni- 
versity to get on with their work, aimed at 
simplified English throughout the world. 

Dr. Dewey, codifier for the group and 

msor of a new shorthand system, ex- 
clained that grammatical simplicity and 
cosmopolitan vocabulary make English 
the logical world language—except for 


spelling. 








1M WIS SINCERELY because he asks me all 
the right questions . . . because there’s 
something about him that makes me want 
to follow along. Could be that subtle sug- 
gestion of Highland heather? Could be! 





A LADY CAN always tell 2 man who's got 
That Wonderful Seaforth Feeling .. . the 
reassuring lift that comes from the heather- 
fresh grooming routine with Seaforth. In 
their stoneware mugs and jugs .. . $1 each, 
plus tax. In combination gift sets ... $2 
to $7, plus tax. Alfred D. McKelvy Co., 
10 Rockefeller Plaza. New York 20. 













WHY WE CHOSE 


frduéliy LIVES HAPPILY IN 


VERMONT 





Here's the 


| v 
Exact Word 
for your exact shade of meaning! 


THE MERRIAM-WEBSTER 
BOOK OF SYNONYMS 


An Entirely New Work by the Famous 
Editorial Staff of Webster's New Inter- 
national Dictionary, Second Edition 


LARIFIES the 
distinctions be- 
tween egy ms, 
giving their Anto- 
nyms and Ana! 
and Contrasted 
Words, explains the 
differences in their 
meaning, 
and illustrates usage 
by classic and con- 
temporary writers. 
An essential tool for 
“writers, speakers. Al- 
phabetical listing and 
anni of 
every entry. EB- 
STER’s DICTIONARY 
or Synonyms has 








G. & C. MERRIAM CO., 005 Federal St., Springfleld 2, Mass, 
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Sweet Mother Olivia 


Paramount and Charles Brackett, who 
were garnished with Oscars for their pro- 
duction of “The Lost Weekend,” have 
reversed their field sharply and come up 
with a story of frustrated mother love 
called “To Each His Own.” The film is a 
taffy pull with the heart strings, but the 
ingredients are much too sticky for it 
to solidify. 

It seems that a Miss Norris (Olivia 
DeHavilland) has a slightly illegitimate 
child, by a first-world-war aviator who 
dies before they can be married. By 
careful maneuvering, she bears the child 
out of town, and then arranges to have it 
left on a neighbor’s doorstep, where she 
intends to find and adopt it. But as luck 
and Author Brackett would have it, her 
best friend (Mary Anderson), who is 
married and has just lost a child, gets 
there first and snatches the foundling 
from under its mother’s nose. Miss Norris, 
who has gone to great pains to establish 
the fact that the baby is in the public 
domain, can do nothing but lurk around 
her friend’s house and make motherly 
noises on the nurse’s day off. 

This sort of thing keeps up for years, 
with Miss Norris resorting to all sorts of 
ruses and coercion to get hold of the 
child. She finally gives up and goes to 
London. There, during the second world 
war, she meets her son, who has an in- 
herited skill at piloting a plane, and the 
film ends up in a welter of sentimentality. 

Miss DeHavilland does an excellent 
job as the anguished and baffled mother, 
and Miss Anderson is properly ge | as 
the best friend who sticks to the finders- 
keepers rule. John Lund, a newcomer, 
plays the grown-up son with pleasant 
ease. In fact, the cast is uniformly good 
and with a little more believable script 
would have turned out a first-rate pic- 
ture. (To Eacu His Own. Paramount. 
Charles Brackett, author-producer. Mit- 
chell Leisen, director.) 


Pi 


Reprocessed Barry 

For reasons best known to the in- 
dustry, the second screen version of 
Philip Barry’s Broadway hit, “The Ani- 
mal Kingdom” (the first adaptation ap- 
peared in 1932) is called “One More 
Tomorrow.” There has been a good bit of 
fiddling with the plot in view of the 
changing times and the unchanging 
censors’ office, but the result is a reason- 
able facsimile of the play, and a literate 
and affably amusing comedy. 

In the course of time and transition, 
the heroine has had her name switched 
from Daisy to Christie (a subtle refine- 
ment), and instead of earning her liveli- 
hood as an illustrator, she is a roving 
photographer for a weekly picture maga- 
zine (even more refined). Anyway, tak- 
ing her occupational hazards as they 
come, Christie (Ann Sheridan) ventures 
into the open country to photograph a 





surprise party for a large, handsome, and 
temporarily elfin playboy, Tom Collie 
(Dennis Morgan). 

‘Although Christie doesn’t cotton to 
high society in the lowlands of Connecti. 
cut, she allows Tom to drive her back 
to her apartment in Greenwich Village, 
There he meets a number of practicing 
bohemians, including the editor (Regi. 
nald Gardiner) of a liberal magazine that 
is about to fold its left-wings for lack 
of money. Partly as a revulsion against 
his pampered past, and partly because 
of his interest in a photographer who 
should be photographed in a sweater, 
Tom buys an interest in the magazine 
and even settles down to a comfortable 
job as a crusading editor. 

Comes a time when Christie, in a mo- 
ment of emotional aberration, rejects this 


Alexis Smith vs. Ann Sheridan 


reformed character’s offer of marriage 
and flies off to Mexico to snap artistic 
studies of sand dunes and serapes. In 
the meantime, Tom marries il 
Henry (Alexis Smith), a social pauper 
with an eye to the main chance and a 
meow that carries a mile on a clear day. 
Miss Smith looks pretty, calm, and 4 
little too collected as Cecilia, but thats 
the point of the plot. ; 

On. the other hand, Miss Sheridan i 
still Miss Sheridan, and the subsequent 
crises are not to be taken very seriously. 
Naturally, true love triumphs over a 
excess .wife and an embarrassment of 
riches. The players mentioned, plus Jan 
Wyman, John Loder, and Thurston Hal, 
are all more than adequate. Best of sl 
is Jack Carson as one Regan, a dem 
cratic cross between an ex-pug, a butle 
pro-tem, and our hero’s favorite barroo 
brawler. This was an outstanding sf 
porting role when William Gargan ct 
ated it more than fourteen years ago, # 
Carson uses it as an excuse to steal & 
picture. (ONE More Tomorrow. We 
ner Brothers. Henry Blanke, produ 
Peter Godfrey, director.) 
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This FINEST of French brandies — luxurious MONNET COGNAC — again 1s 
resuming its favored place in the fine homes and restaurants of America. The match- 
less taste and bouquet of this distinguished cognac make it the choice of those who 
enjoy the superior. Once again, it’s rewarding and smart to say, ‘‘Make mine Monnet.” 


. 





‘Cree of Frances Mast Prized and Precious Brandics” 
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Philadelphia Museum of Art 


Camille Corot’s famous “Bacchante and Panther” 


Corot’s Hundred Faces 


In turbulent nineteenth-century France, 
Camille Corot was an _ extraordinarily 
peaceful figure whq painted serene land- 
scapes and pensive girls dressed in Italian 
costumes, A hard-working man, unmar- 
ried but devoted to his family and friends, 
he tried hard to please everybody and 
that was probably his greatest weakness. 

When the judges of the annual Salon 
in Paris did not like his simple landscapes, 
he sent them classical allegories painted 
in the academic style. When his straight- 
forward figure studies were not approved 
he kept them hidden in his studio—al- 
though he also kept on painting them. 
When the public fell for hhis misty gray 
landscapes he worked hard in his declin- 
ing years to turn them out by the dozens. 
He even lent a helping hand to hard-up 
imitators by signing his name to their 
pictures—a fact partially responsible for 
the old saw: “Corot painted 3,000 pic- 
tures, of which. 10,000 are to be found 
in America.” 


Corot was born 150 years ago and last: 


week, in honor of this event, the Phila- 
delphia Museum of Art inaugurated a 
comprehensive exhibition of his work. 
In addition to 78 paintings, 80 etchings, 
and 7 drawings, the Museum is showing 
12 of the 100 photographs which were 
made of the robust, carelessly dressed 
artist between 1852 and 1875. 

Corot is an artist whose reputation 
—as well as his painting—can be traced 
through “periods.” After his once pop- 
ular lmy landscapes were discredited, 
people got the idea that only his early 
landscapes and late figure pieces were 
important. The Philadelphia Museum 
aims to demonstrate what scholars now 
believe: that Corot’s best paintings in- 
clude both landscapes and figures, were 
painted throughout his life, but were in- 


variably those done directly from nature. 
The fluffy gray landscapes are still in 
ill repute and only a few are in the ex- 
hibit. One of the few classical subjects 
approved today is “Bacchante and Pan- 
ther.” This painting of. a reclining nude 
and a nude child (Corot’s grandnephew) 
astride a panther is called in the Phila- 
delphia Museum’s catalogue, “one of 
Corot’s most distinguished inventions.” 

The Red Ribbon: Corot’s reputation 
was variable even in his lifetime. His 
mother was a well-known modiste and 
his father, formerly a coiffeur, assisted 
her. Fortunately, when Corot was 26, 
they finally agreed to finance him as an 
artist. Corot didn’t sell a picture for six- 
teen years and was nearly 60 before he 
made a regular income from his painting. 

Even after official honors began to 
come his way, the Academy continued 





Georgia O’Keeffe and . . . her “Pelvis With the 
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to blast Corot. When he was made 
member of the Legion of Honor and later 
an Officer, the superintendent of the 
Beaux-Arts called him “an unfortunats 
who runs a sponge dipped in mud over 
his canvases.” Corot’s father, the worgt 
of the die-hards, thought the Legion of 
Honor had been awarded to himself and, 
when finally convinced of his mistake, 
wrote his son: “Your neglected appear. 
ance is not worthy of a man with the red 
ribbon in his buttonhole.” 


POD 


O’Keeffe’s Woman Feeling 


Rare in the annals of art is an outstand- 
ing woman painter—so rare, in fact, that 
for a quarter of a century Georgia 
O’Keeffe has held undisputed sway ag 
America’s No. 1 woman artist. Many hon 
ors have come her way. William and 
Mary College at Williamsburg, Va, 
where she was raised, made her a Doctor 
of Fine Arts in 1939. Born at Sun Prairie, 
Wis., she was made a Doctor of Letter 
by the University of Wisconsin in 1942, 
The Art Institute of Chicago, where she 
studied for a year, put on her first retro- 
spective exhibition in 1948. Last week 
she was honored by her present home 
town. In New York, the Museum of Mod 
ern Art opened a retrospective O’Keeffe 
show organized by its painting chief, 
James Johnson Sweeney. 

At 58, Miss O’Keeffe belongs to the 
older generation of modern artists. Like 
the photographer Edward Weston she 
takes simple objects and blows them up 
into even handsomer simplifications. She 
is best known for her enlargements ¢ 
flowers—giant irises, petunias, and mom 
ing-glories—and for her desert skulls and 
bones. The paintings are as stark as the 
artist herself with her long black skirts 
and her black hair drawn straight back 
from her pioneer-woman features. They 
fre as clear and luminous as the air of 
New Mexico, where a great many of them 
were painted. Their edges are clean-cut 
but their lines are sinuous. Their texture is 


Museum of Modern Art Photos 
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Notonly “who” makes them go’round—but “what.” 
For back of that stroller—speeding it through many 
phases of production and distribution—were orders, 
receipts, requisitions, invoices, and a lot of other 
forms . .. probably UARCO forms. 


For every phase of every business—from the pur- 
chasing of raw materials to the retailing of the 
finished product—correct forms are essential t the 
speed, efficiency and control of single and multiple 
business operations. . 


The design and application of these correct busi- 
ness forms is UARCO’s job. They’ve been. at it a 
long time, and their advice has avoided many head- 


L ARCO 


BUSINESS FORMS 


. aches. UARCO can help you evaluate the methods 


and forms you’re using now—can determine the 
advisability of combining several forms and cutting 
the cost of routine handling work. Whatever your 
business—whatever its size—if it requires business 
forms, it will pay you to make sure they’re designed 
for efficiency. 

Call your UARCO representative today. Without 
any cost or obligation on your part, he’ll make a 
careful analysis of your present forms... perhaps 
his suggestions for improvement will save you 
hundreds of dollars. So call or write today. UARCO 
INCORPORATED, Chicago, Cleveland, Oakland. 
Offices in All Principal Cities. 
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MANOWRITTEN TYPEWRITTEN BUSINESS MACHINE RECORDS 








TV-LER 


You't listen in wonderment... that a radio so 
es small pours forth music of such exquisite beauty! The new 
MT Trav-Ler isa compact wonder of modern electronics .. . with tone 
ia’ so amazingly realistic that /istening is like traveling to the actual 
broadcast. Don’t miss seeing and hearing the new Trav-Ler Radios! 


eee: 





€ ev great 200M 0... any way you leok at it! 


”) Back and front are completely encased in plastic. Easier 


“Finget-Roll’’ tuning. 6 tubes including rectifier. AC-DC. $s 95% 
YAN Ivory of Walnut. Model $006 . . . Including Federal Tax, only 26D 

i \ For name of your nearest Trav-Ler dealer write Dept. N *Slightly higher 

a" “ \ Trav-LER RADIO CORPORATION, CHICAGO 6, ILL. west of Rockies 





You'll enjoy 
fonsdowne 
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smooth and soft. Though she uses velvet 
black and an occasional flash of red, the 
colors are mostly shades of white and 
gray and pastels, especially blue. 

The New OXKeeffe: Georgia 
O’Keeffe, a farmer’s daughter, was teach- 
ing art at Columbia College, South Caro. 
lina, in 1915 when she gave herself, one 
day, a private art show. “I could go all 
around the room and see I'd painted the 
best I could like everyone I’d worked 
with,” she, recalls. “I decided I was a 
very stupid fool not at least to paint as | 
wanted to... I’d never thought of doing 
it because I'd never seen anything like it.” 

So “Patsy” O’Keeffe worked as she 
wanted to and the next year sent some of 
her new-type drawings to her New York 
friend, the suffragette Anita Pollitzer, 
Earlier she had written: “Anita—do you 
know-—I believe I would rather have 
Stieglitz like something—anvthing I had 
done—than anyone else I know of.” Alfred 
Stieglitz, the photographer, was imore- 
sario of “291,” a center of ferment in all 
the arts and the gallery which first 
showed Picasso, Matisse, and the other 
French moderns in this country. Miss 
Pollitzer took the drawings to Stieglitz, 
and he made his now famous. remark: 
“At last, a woman on paper.” 

Stieglitz exhibited the drawings and 
then, in his words, “O’Keeffe came along 
and we found we were co-workers. We 
believed in the same things. And finally 
we were together.” They were married in 
1924. Every year since, Georgia O’Keeffe 
has exhibited at her husband’s gallery, 
now called An American Place,.where the 
prices are unusually high though the 
“dealer” takes no commission. Stieglitz, 
who has a small income, claims he has 
never made a cent from art. Of his wife's 
work he has said: “O’Keeffe gives some- 
thing of a woman feeling. And a woman 
isn’t a man.” 

While her early paintings were more 
lyrical and masterful, O’Keeffe’s thin- 
framed, unsigned canvases have changed 
little through the years. Since 1929 she 
has spent May to November in New 
Mexico, which has provided her subject 
matter: the red hills which rise outside 
the back door of her eight-room adobe 
house near Abiquiu; the jimson weed 
which is allowed to grow in her patio but 
is neatly surrounded with bits of shiny 
red rock; the bleached bones which she 
picks up in the desert. Sometimes she 
combines the desert and the bones as in 
“Deer’s Horns Near Cameron” and “Pel- 
vis With the Distance.” She likes to quote 
the Indian who, after seeing her collec- 
tion of bones, remarked: “Everything is 
so alive in your house.” 

Winters Miss O’Keeffe returns to her 
New York apartment and to Stieglitz, 
now an ailing seer of 82 who sticks by An 
American Place except for two or three 
months at Lake George. To visitors, he 
still says of his wife’s paintings: “Just in- 
credible.” With equally admiration 
she asks: “Did you ever. see anything 
like that before?” 




















Packed in the South... for you 








This package is yours. But you'll have to 
call for it...in the South ... because it can’t 
be sent to you. 


Is it worth calling for? You bet it is... if 
you're looking for a better location for your 
factory. 


What’s inside? Everything you need for the 


economical and profitable production and dis- 


tribution of whatever your factory makes. 


You'll find mild climate the year "round... 
and reserves of skilled and unskilled workers 
adaptable to your needs . .. ample water and 
low-cost power and fuel...raw materials of all 





kinds in abundance ... and the dependable, 
efficient transportation service of the 8,000- 
mile Southern Railway System that “Serves 
the South.” 


Only in the South can you get all these in- 
dustrial advantages in one package ... plus 
large, fast-growing consumer markets. 

Package? It’s a veritable treasure chest pack- 
ed with unlimited opportunity for your busi- 
ness or industry. 


* Look Ahead—Look South!” 
EraweeT E. peutitateed 
President 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 
The Southern Serves the South 











One-Man Ice-Making System Breaks Record! 


The semi-automatic plant of the Polar Ice and Fuel Company, at 
Indianapolis, has completed a record run of over 400 days in which 
42 tons of ice were made every day by ONE MAN. We believe no 
ice plant ever achieved such a volume of steady production before 
with only ONE MAN, working ONE SHIFT. This plant did it—and is 
still doing it—with Frick Refrigeration und Frick Ice-making Equip- 


ment. For full details write: 


Frick Company, Waynesboro, Pennsylvania 








russe CRO BOOKLETS 


CAN HELP 
YOU TO 


BETTER HEARING 


@ These two booklets are based on the 
broad experience of Bell Telephone 
Laboratories. They discuss the prob- 
lems of hearing loss and the scientific 
means of hearing correction. If you 
tend to favor your “good ear,” if it 
seems people mumble—these booklets 
may help you and the people you talk 


with. Mail the coupon. 
WESTERN ELECTRIC CO. 
300-K1. 


FREE! 10 Brandy, ge Vor. 


Please send me your ingaParive book- 
lets—no obligation, o; 

Nam 
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A REAL METAL 
RAPID FIRING 


G-BOY ‘von CAP PISTOL 
an 


5 ACTUALLY SMOKES ON FIRING 


BOY ITS KEEN/ 







with a plastic “Pearl” handle. 
It's easy to reload. Send check 
or money order for immediate 
shipment—express charges col- 
lect. (Smallest order $1.00. No 
C.O.D. orders). 


GENUINE COWHIDE HOLSTER FOR FAMOUS “G-BOY” GUN . $2 


UTILITY STORES, 117 $. Wabash Avenue 
DEPT. HH-24, CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 





due to travel motion, 
RELIEVED 
with the aid of 
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Love That Radio Business 


A smart and saucy novel that has al. 
ready set Radio Row aflutter with gossi 
is Frederic Wakeman’s “The Hucksters. 
Many of its more or less mad characters 
are said on good authority to resemble a 
little too closely for happenstance certain 
individuals well known in the radio-ad. 
vertising business. In Hollywood and 
along Park Avenue they have long been 
telling as truth some of the allegedly fic. 
tional episodes of these exhilarating pages, 

Those in the know say they can spot 
the corporation chief so mercilessly satir. 
ized as Old Man Evans, the head man of 
Beautee Soap. The same wiseacres can 
tell you just who Kim, the satyrical 
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Wakeman’s book has Radio Row agog 


agency head, really is; and they can 
identify all the other characters of Park 
Avenue, Wall Street, the Super Chief, 
and Beverly Hills whose frenetic finagling 
is Wakeman’s delight. 

There is no question that he knows the 
inside of the radio-advertising business. 
The jacket blurb, with unusual per 
spicacity, remarks: “The shocking part of 
Frederic Wakeman’s second novel is-the 
fact that this . . . satire on the radio 
advertising-soap business is not a satire 
after all. It just sounds that way.” 

The plot Wakeman tells is simple—and 
a bit phony. It revolves around one Victor 
Norman, successful advertising man. 
but broke, having just come out of the 
OWI, he spends $35 for a hand-painted 
tie and bluffs his way into a job at 
$85,000 a year—“and a big fat bonus” 
with the top-ranking agency of Kimberly 
& Maag. His assignment is as account ex- 
ecutive for Beautee Soap. 

Old Man Evans (“Spit is a_ nasty 
word,” he says, spitting on his desk to 
prove his point, then using an immaculate 
white handkerchief to clean up the 
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simile) is the salesman genius of the radio 
age. He browbeats every one in sight. 
Kimberly & Maag are his tools. Norman 
slated to be his latest victim. Only Nor- 
al- Bman is too smart, too smooth, and too 
sip brash to have it that way. He is the ac- 
s.” Moount-executive genius of the radio-ad- 
ers Bvertising age. 
2a Love That Soap: The rest of the 
ain Hale is the tale of a rat race. Norman is 
ad- Bell aware of the racket he is in and is 
nd Bijctermined not to let it get him down. 
en Hie invents the new theme for Béautee 
fic Bommercials—“Love that soap!”—and gets 
Ss. Hof to a good start. But, on the Chief to 
he Coast, he meets a girl. Kay is a lady 
vith a beautiful body and a wonderful 
ind, But her husband is at war. Nor- 
man refuses to play wolf. Instead he and 
Kay fall in love. And how. 

In the end Norman leaves Kay—and 
er two lovely children—to her absent 
usband, returns to New York, tells Old 
a Evans off, quits the radio-advertis- 
ing racket—and ostensibly writes “The 
Hucksters.” 
The plot is pretty corny and the love 
scenes fundamentally what the frustrated 
soap-opera script writers lead up to just 
before the last commercial. The ladies 
ll love them and strong men won’t turn 
hem off. But neither matters as much as 
he scenes about the inner workings of 
how what may very well be your favorite 
half hour gets onto the air. 

There have been satires and exposés of 
he mad world of commercial radio be- 
fore this, but it is safe to say that none 
pre damning has ever been written. The 
nsane, conscienceless, chiseling, money- 
| agency that Wakeman describes, 
ih its writers, singers, comedians, and 
























Od Man Evans in his mad drive to make 
erica love that soap, may be exag- 
gerated. But fundamentally it is a true 
picture that Wakeman gives, and he does 
it with gusto that is a delight. (THE 
Hucxsters, By Frederic Wakeman. 307 
ark Mpages. Rinehart. $2.50.) 
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Lanny at History’s Heels 
“A World: to Win” is the latest in 
pton Sinclair’s prodigious series of 
Lanny Budd novels depicting contempo- 
ary history. This book carries the in- 
tepid Mr. Budd through the first war 
years. As it opens, in 1940, the super- 
an hero is having heart-to-heart talks 
ith Laval, Pétain, and Darlan in Vichy; 


equally heart-to-heart talk with old 
de Stalin in Russia. 


urama of our times has been attested to 
nhis six earlier Lanny Budd books. In 
A World to Win,” his breathless jug- 
Bing of: contemporary history is more 
Hisarming than ever, if only because we 

nearer to it. Indefatigable Lanny, 
ecret agent for President Roosevelt, and 
Hose intimate of S sapanar every politi- 
pal personage in the world, be he Fascist 
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executives trembling at the whisper of. 


and when it closes in 1942, he is having - 


Sinclair’s disarming use of the melo- — 





ocrat, is right in there punching, — 
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THE DOUGLAS DC-3 


WOECUMUVE 


A luxury version of the 





‘ world’s most thoroughly 
proven airplane — especially 
equipped for private use. 
Prices and delivery dates 
on request. 
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80 Proof . Cointreau Ltd. - Pennington, N. J. + Produced in U.S. A. 











“Transportation for “seh 
A YOUNG INDUSTRIAL EMPIRE 


The Midwest, for a century America’s greatest producer of Agricultural 
Wealth, is forging rapidly ahead as a new Land of Industry. Blessed with 
vast resources, it offers unrivaled opportunities for industries to progress 
and prosper. 

One of the Midwest’s prime resources is efficient transportation, over a 
great railroad network, of which an important link is 


The Minneapolis & St. Lovis Railway 


With new equipment, like the giant Diesel locomotive in the picture, the 
M. & St. L. offers Fast, Dependable Freight Service to 
industries located or seeking locations in the Midwest. 
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posing as a friend of the enemy, digging 
out confidential material, and sending 
back his reports to the White House 
Again, the world’s great and not so greg 
talk to Lanny as they would to a som 
And again, headline names fill his ad: 
ventures. “A World to Win” even in 
includes William Randolph Hearst ang 
Marion Davies and Albert Einstein. 

Between his talks with the Vichyiteg! 
and Stalin, Lanny Budd tears through 
characteristically thick slice of excite 
ment. Keeping close on the heels of higs 
tory, he winds up on Dec. 7, 1941, @ 
Hong Kong (where, a soothsayer one 
predicted, he would die), is forced % 
take a perilous journey through Ching 
and finally reaches friendly Russia 
nearly 600 pages. 

Of course, Lanny Budd is a take-it-on 
leave-it hero. But if you take him at af 
you take him wholly. His personal ex 
ploits are picaresque, and while 
seldom make sense, the things that hap- 


pen around him always do. Sinclair Cain: 
sticks hard and fast to essential facts, 
and his flair for presenting them dra- is ot 
matically is a happy one. He may at Mm aps fo 
times run amok in his fictionalization of 2 og di 
real-life personalities, but it all adds up P It 
to easier and livelier reading. As a his- sed wil 
torical novelist of our times, he has few, . ra 
competitors. (A Wortp To Win. By og 
Upton Sinclair. 624 pages. Viking. $3.) HF. Sachs 
_ bves and 
Racing Cain enders hir 
James M. Cain, if not actually the jet Morina 
originator at least the master of the lity. In 1 
ically American school of “tough” fic (oWtdice, 
tion, is at his best in “Past All Dishonor.” [i a fim 


Here he shows a firm grasp of his own 
peculiar technique: the short, hard sen- 
tences, the crisp, crackling dialogue de- 
signed to bring out the very essence of 
corruption in his men women of 
the underworld. 

In this short, racy novel Cain, who as 
usual is concerned with moral disinte- 
gration, turns from the present to the 
period of the Civil War, but because he 
has not succumbed to nostalgia or been 
intimidated by costume, “Past All Dis- 
honor” is as modern as a_ tabloid sex 
story and as timeless as a classic. 

The hero of the story is a young man 
named Roger Duval from Maryland, who 
is doing a little espionage work for the 
Confederacy in Sacramento, Calif., when 
he helps a girl escape from a river boat 
after she has been justly accused ot 
histing a lady passenger's pocketbook. 
Old enough to * a spy, he is yet too 
young to recognize her for what she is- 
a prostitute. 

Like all Cain heroines, she is not s0 
bad as she is painted, and so she leaves 
him after a far from lost week end to: 
peddle her lush wares to the more pros 
perous silver miners of vege City. 
Duval follows her, deserting his post 3s 
river spy, only to find her esconced m 
one of the gaudier houses of that boom- 
ing Nevada town. 

From this beginning Cain, who has 












European 
Cain: Master of “tough” fiction 


ethaps seen as well as written too many 
ovies, follows him along the rowdy, 

path of his complete destruction. 
he result is a melodrama, but it is pre- 
ented with such skill and such economy 
f phrase that it is wholly believable. 
Duval’s inner struggles, his awareness of 
is treachery to the Confederacy he 
bves and is sworn to serve as he sur- 
enders himself to his consuming passion 
pt Morina Crockett, give the story val- 
lity. In many respects, as a study of 
owardice, it is the equal of Conrad’s 
Lord Jim.” (Past Att DisHonor. By 
ames M. Cain. 233 pages. Knopf. $2.) 
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ther New Books 


‘Horizon. By Helen Maclnnes. 213 
ages, Little, Brown, $2. Not quite the 


spenseful thriller one has come to ex- — 


ect from Helen MaclInnes’s facile pen, 
Horizon” deals with the resistance 
novement in the Southern Tyrol. Her 
m0, a painter in civilian life, is cap- 
red by the Italians in North Africa and 
mprisoned in a Tyrolean mountain for- 
ess. When Italy is knocked out of the 
vat, he escapes and becomes a liaison 
nan for the Allied forces with the Aus- 
ian Tyrol underground. Miss MacInnes 
aws her sharp peasant types well, but 
n the whole her book moves slowly. 


Rocky Mountain READER. Edi- ° 


od by Ray B. West Jr. 436 pages. Dut- 
m. $3.50. West, Mormon by tradition 


md Utah born and bred, has no doubt 


one his level best to compile an im- 
osing collection of prose and poetry 
ealing with the country he knows. The 
ames of Vardis Fisher and Bernard De- 
oto, of course, lead all the rest, but 
hers are well known—Whit Burnett, 
allace Stegner, Edwin Corle, and Wal- 
Van Tilburg Clark. The 38 samples 
bread West’s authors 
any of them—perhaps all—have done 
Mer writing than this book suggests. 


good food, first in home-like com- 


thin. Certainly . 






















“Wer glad 
© ov Back! 


a. - Say these Front Office employees who have seen ex- 
tensive service in the armed forces. They join with other 
New Yorker veterans in saying, “It’s good to be back!’ 


Thomas P. Hurd 


Rober: I. Caveen 


Donald B. Newman 


* Employee-veterans of the Hotel 
New Yorker’s Front Office are once 
again greeting guests, old and new, 
with the same cordial friendliness 
that has always characterized New 
Yorker service. Their efforts are re- 
flecting, as they have in the past, our 
continuous desire to make the Hotel 
New Yorker first in service, first in 


Harold A. Kelley 


fort and convenience. 


Paul W. Mangan 


David J. McGuire , 





James F. Mulvey Vernon E. Rives 


Hotel NEW YORKER 


2500 ROOMS fiom 


FRANK L. ANDREWS, President 








Well, how much do you need? 
For example: 


--- laminates utilizing Monsanto plastic 
resins give up to 25,000 ibs. per sq. in., 
tensile strength. 


---@ thin panel of Thalid* thermosetting 
resin-impregnated glass cloth will stop a 
-45 bullet. 


... Nitron,* Monsante's beautiful cellulose 
nitrate, makes excellent mallet heads. 


..-Resinox* will make molded truck 
wheels, casters, field phones, with 8000 
tbs. per sq. in. tensile strength, 35,000 
p. 8s. l. compressive strength. 


Engineers who like to figure specific 
strength, (dividing tensile strength by 
specific gravity), find that weight for 
weight, “nany plastics are stronger than 
some structural metals, e. g. cast iron, 
many steel alloys, aluminum. 


So if it’s strength you want in your 
product, don’t overlook Nonsanto 
Plastics ... remembering that there are 
many different formulations, each with 
different limitations, just like metal, 
glass, wood or rubber. 

To make the best possible use of plastic 
we euggest you address: MoNsANTO 
Cremscat. Company, Plastics Division, 
Springfield 2, Mass. *Reg. U 8. Pat. Of, 
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The trouble with the House of 
Representatives is that it is not repre- 
sentative. The fault is not in the 
method of election or in its person- 
nel. But its organization and methods 
of operation do not correspond to the 
vital interests of the nation. To a lesser 
degree, the same criticism can be 
applied to the Senate. 

A legislative body should be or- 
ganized so that basic eco- 
nomic and _ political inter- 
ests can find appropriate 
and helpful contacts. In 
such fields as agriculture 
and interstate transporta- 
tion, both the House and 
Senate provide such specific 
contacts. Powerful commit- 
tees are geared to these 
problems. And they are ex- 
pertly served. But many 
other segments of nation- 
al life can find no such channels. 

For this reason, it is good news 
that Chairman Clarence F. Lea of the 
} House Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce has recently set 
up a standing subcommittee on Com- 
merce and Trade, of which Percy 
Priest of Tennessee is chairman. 

A considerable amount of credit for 
the creation of this subcommittee be- 
longs to W. G. Herron of Washington. 
Mr. Herron conducted a detailed sur- 
vey of those Congressional agencies 
whose concern is with some phase of 
foreign and domestic trade. He made 
the point that, while the Senate has 
a committee on commerce which has 
jurisdiction over broad economic ques- 
tions, there has been no correspond- 
ing committee in the House. 

Even in matters affecting the De- 
partment of Commerce, there has been 
no specific House committee with 
over-all authority. It was not until 
the creation of the new subcomniittee 
that the House was able to find a 
ws for hearings on Secretary Wal- 
ace’s plan for a critically necessary 
reorganization of his department. 


This, of course, raises a funda- 
mental question about Congress. De- 
artments, bureaus and commissions 
ave been added to the Executive 
branch of the government from time 
to time, as some specific phase of 
national life has become sufficiently 
important to justify representation in 
the government. But there has been 
no functional growth in the commit- 
tees of Congress. Neither in the choice 











What Does Congress Represent? 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


. generations the tariff has not been a_ 










































of members nor in the activities of 
the various committees are the pri- 
mary needs of the country repre. 
sented. 4 

The Ways and Means Committee 
still deals with the tariff, although for 


matter of revenue, but of economic’ 
policy. Because of the inadequacy of” 
the existing committee system, vast! 
power has been dumped’ 
into the Committee on- 
Rules. Geographical consid: ; 
erations are overlooked in 
appointments. Great areas 
of the country in which 
lie the heart of our in- 
dustrial system have alk | 
most no_ representation } 
among committee chairmen. 

- A tremendous national asset 
is centered in the iron-ore 
region around Lake Supe- 
rior. And yet, of the 22 members of 
the House Committee on Mines and 
Mining, only one comes from the 
states in that region. 
There are committees which are } 
pure anachronisms. They have long | 
outlived their usefulness. There are» 
other committees whose duties are so” 
heterogeneous that their names no" 
longer have meaning. And the sen- 
iority system has placed utter misfits ; 
in many chairmanships. There are, in ’ 
fact, too many committees in both 
houses. Many of the present commit- [ 
tees should be abolished or reduced 
to subcommittees, and some subcom- (# 
mittees should be raised to the rank 
of committees. It would seem that a ee 
maximum of fifteen committees should | (xamaiiss 
be enough for each house. ) “Fror 
Beyond the streamlining of the sys- the si 
tem should be new provision for | fivas awed, 
equipping committees and members { fn the circ 
for effective work. Some academic 
surveys of Congress have overstressed 
the need for vast Congressional re- 
search. But there is only a limited 
need for original research by commit- { 
tees. A few competent lawyers, econ- 
omists and clerks would be adequate, - 
for a committee can draw upon 
vast Executive establishment and 
upon the almost unlimited resources { 
of private agencies. A committee does } 
not discover facts; it coordinates them. ¢ 
Its members and employes must be } 
able to judge and evaluate. 








We cannot expect Congress to 
regain its lost influence until it mod-- 
ernizes itself. 4 
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1 “Seeing totem poles in a big-city 

museum is interesting,” writes a 

friend of Canadian Club Whisky, “but ’ : : ; dy 
seeing them in Alaska—whole ‘forests’ : ol a ial a, nia 4 
of them—is really impressive. And 

that’s just what I came upon near 

Ketchikan, right over the threshold of 

the Territory. These story-telling mon- 

uments are so photogenic that it’s 

hard to photograph them without in- 

cluding a camera fan or two. 


‘) “From my reading, I expected a thrill at 3 “Not that Alaska is all ice and snow. "Way 4 “I’°d always thought of Alaska as a primi- 


the sight of Mendenhall Glacier. Even so I up in Fairbanks—almost in the Arctic Circle 
ras awed. The big Pan American Airways Clipper —I came ona garden of giant delphinium. Here, in 
nthe circle above shows Mendenhall’s vastness. | summer, the sun works almost around the clock. 


tive, hard-to-reach place—but only 6 hours by 
Clipper from Seattle, I was riding up the streets 
of Juneau to the luxury of a fine modern hotel. 


5 “And a few moments later in the world-famed bar of 
that hotel I was enjoying the luxury of a whisky whose 
distinctive flavor is prized at every smart hostelry around 

the world. Canadian Club!” 

Even these days travelers tell of being offered Canadian Club 
all over the earth—often from a cherished pre-war supply. 

And why this whisky’s worldwide popularity? Canadian Club 
is light as scotch, rich as rye, satisfying as bourbon—yet there is 
no other whisky in all the world that tastes like Canadian Club. 
You can stay with Canadian Club all evening long—in cocktails 
before dinner and tall ones after. 

¢ That’s why Canadian Club is the largest-selling imported 
whisky in the United States. 


IN 87 LANDS NO OTHER WHISKY TASTES LIKE 
“KC, "a 
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. hanadian Olu 


Imported from Walkerville, Canada, by Hiram Walker & Sons Inc., Peoria, Ill. Blended Canadian Whisky. 90.4 proof 
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Copyright 1946, Liccett & Myers Tosacco Co. 





